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Mr. B. L. 
entitled, 
“ AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER FLAGON,” 


Furjeon has finished a serial story 


which will soon be published in Frank Lesiin’s 
ILLUSTRATED Newsparer. We may say, that of all 


of Mr. Farjeon’s stories, this new one is the best. 





OUR COUNTRY IN CONGRESS. 

HE Forty-third Congress has ended its first 
session and gone home. Much might be 

said of what it has done, and left undone, 

but instead of relating the ofttold tale, we preter 
to call attention to one of the causes of many fail- 
ures that everybody admits have taken place. 
Perhaps it will be found quite as useiul to study 
the defects of a system as to grumble at men 
whose successors may be compelled by that 
system to make the same mistakes. The 
cardinal fact which must strike any impartial 
observer is, that Congress has not been at one 
with the country. It has done many things 
the country did not want done, and it has left 
many things undone which the country 
obviously wanted very much. It is not neces- 
sary to designate these things at length. One 
instance will illustrate. The leading Infla- 
tionists in Congress have been bullying the 
hard money men ali Winter with threats of 
a powerful revolt in the West if inflation 
was not granted. All at once it is found 
that the West is positively ready to revolt, 
but is quite loyal to the idea of specie pay- 
ments. Any one can see that a Congress in 
which a large majority could make such a 
monstrous, hopeless, ruinous blunder as this 
was in no sense in sympathy with the people. 

But why was Congress out of sympathy 
with the people? For the reason that our 
political machinery calls into play no con- 
stant motive for a prompt appeal to the 
opinion of the country. We pointed out the 
other day how this was arranged differently in 
England. There, no such absurd difference 
between the voters and their representatives 
could possibly have arisen. Had the House of 
Commons and the Ministry fallen upon such a 
disagreement as recently happened between 
Congress and the President, the country would 
have had an immediate opportunity to decide 
between them. The currency question would 
have been settled in two months, and settled 
permanently. Here we have floundered along 
for seven months, and we can scarcely be 
said to be any nearer a settlement than we 
were last December. And what shall we do 
now? We shall elect a new House of Repre- 
sentatives to take their seats a year from 
next December, and the currency question 
will hardly enter into the elections at all. 

And this brings us to another phase of the 
question. Congress not only does not have a 
chance to consult the people formally when 
occasion arises, by means of new elections, 
but, when new elections are held, they are so 
far in advance of the time of meeting of the 
Congress to which representatives are chosen 
that the decision of the people on any import- 
ant question is only operative very indirectly. 
It thus happens that the issues pending when a 
House is chosen are often not acted upon by 
that House, and that the questions any House 
has to deal with have often not been acted on 
by the people. In long and obstinate struggles, 
like the one with Slavery, and the one with 
the Rebellion, where one issue was voted on 
year after year, this incongruity made com- 
paratively little difference. But on other 
points it has already had serious effect, and is 
likely to have more and more, as our politics 
relate more to administrative and economical, 
and less to what we may «all moral. questions. 
To the want of intimate communication be- 
tween the people and their representatives 
have been due much of the instability and 
confusion of our Tariff lesislation. We had 
before the war alternating periods of protec- 


tion and non-protection, which, with all sorts of 


tnkering at finance, made business in Americs 
a good deal like gambling. The country 


prospered. but it was in spite of Congress, not 
Since 
1861 we have had an average of one Tariff Bill 
every year, and up to 1868 we hatl had twelve 
Is it strange that there 
have been elements of inextricable con:usion 


by its aid, or even by its permission. 


Tariffs in cight years. 


in our business lie during this period ? 


The main source of difficulty under our 
yant of practical 
discussion before the people. There is a great 
deal of abstract writing, and some of it very 


present arrangement is the 


exeellent, in the newspapers. There is also | think long and decide slowly are not the only 
-! men who are to be pleased. The Independents 


very trenchant and intelligent criticism of cur 


| questions will be more intelligently decided. 


| cussion of political questions, it appears to us 
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| rent questions in the journals, as witness the 
admirable articles on pending financial measurcs | 
in the 7ribune during the recent session. But} 
| the trouble is, no one has any strong induce- | 
ment to read them. If candidates knew that 
this discussion affected their chances of elec 
tion, or if voters knew that their views could 
be directly embodied in the result of aa 
election, all would pay heed to, and take inter- 
est and part in, discussion. As it is. newspa 
per writers beat the air. Their work is tedious, 
thankless and unpleasant. Nothing but the 
restless impulse of intellectual activity keeps 
them at it, and nothing but the gratification of 
| that impulse is offered them in reward. 
| What we have said expresses, as it seems to 
us, much of the atrocious blundering in the 
session of Congress just closed. The remedy 
is not so obvious. But that it must be in the 
direction of a more intimate connection be 
tween the country and its representatives we 
think will be conceded. Now we judge of 
questions by the attitude of parties towards 
them. When the retorm we have indicated is 
accomplished we shall judge of parties by 
| their attitude towards questions, and then 


POLITICS: 
N' ITWITHSTANDING the seeming confusion 
which enters as an element into the dis- 





| that parties are growing into shape. And tiis 
organization is in spite of timid politicians, 
justifying our assertion of several weeks 
ago that new parties come from the people 
and not from the leaders. There is a double 
anxiety in men’s minds : to discuss elementary 
principles to their full extent, and also to keep 
within some supposed practical line of future 
operations, which the desirable party may 
take. This anxiety is not confined to the 
men in office; it is shared by nearly every 
voter who will be called upon in the Autumn 
to choose between candidates who propose to | 
legislate for the country a year and a half 
hence. This phenomenon shows the natural 
conservatism of Americans, who are com- 
velled to decide the future by the present. This 
is the fate of a people who vote, athwart the 
prejudices of to-day, for what they want dane 
some uncertain time in the future. 

The Washington correspondents who de- 
feated Mr. Colfax have already mapped out 
the Presidential campaign. If the politics of the 
country really depended upon their * square 
guesses at the chances” we should have easy 
work for several years to come. But Wash- 
ington and its correspondents do not control 
the country. The cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand, from which the great storm is 
to come, usually rises far from the eyes of 
the observer; and, as political interest is no 
longer centred at.the national capital, but is 
dispersed to Long Branch, Sacramento, [ndi- 
anapolis and Augusta, we suppose the reading 
of the political horoscope must be surrendered 
by the Washington newspaper statesmen to 
the young ladies of both sexes who write 
letters of Summer travel. 

Unless the correspondents decide otherwise, 
we should say that the Independent Party is 
the great consolidated political fact. It is a 
very large and a very strong party. It 
has not yet had a national convention; nor 
has it developed either leaders who could 
control it or organizers who could prevent it 
from committing mere political errors. Its 
only expression has been local, and it ought. if 
only as asocial phenomenon, to satisfy William 
Cullen Bryant, who in 1872 wrote much to 
prove the desirability of a “spontaneous ” 
party. The local Independents have done 
some things that, judged by the severe techni- 
calities of men like Weed, Cattell and Morton, 
would be called political blunders. But it 
must be remembered that the criticisms of 
the actions of the Independents come from 
politicians who during many years have com- 
mitted their share of blundering. When that 
party comes together in a national convention 
fur national organization, as it inevitably must 
come, local errors will be eradicated and State 
caucuses will surrender small prejudices to 
the general welfare. 

We thought two weeks ago that so long as 
Newton Booth is a hard-money man, and the 
Independents are in favor of much paper cur- 
rency, it would be impossible for the glamour 
| of sentiment which surrounds his far-distant 
| romantic personality to be of use in the forma- 
| tion of the Independent Party. But it is by no 
| means certain that before the year is over 
| Booth and the Independents may not stand 
upon the same financial platform, without sa- 
| crifice of his opinions or of theirs. It may, we 
| think, be considered probable that he will be- 
| come their champion. If the evidence that we 
| have received trom his home is trustworthy, 
he not only purposes to take the platform in 
| the Autumn, but he possesses the intellectual 
| brilliancy which charms men’s minds, and the 
| practical ability which commands great organ- 
izations. We are not sure but that leaders who 
now belong to the Republican Party will find 
| greater congeniality and prospects in the ranks 
| of the Independents than ot their own party. 
| Those who remain, skillful politicians though 
| they are, must not despise the Independent 
movement as they did the other day in Indiana 
and Illinois. 








Those of their constituents who 
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are an established fact; and they are not to 
be “easily beaten.” As the country soldier in 
Mexico said to the father of the present Secre- 
tary of War, when to!d that deserters would 
be punished severely, “ You must catch them 
first 


GRANT WITHOUT A SENATE. 


i lee Government of the District of Columbia, 

which is under control of the General 
declared to be 
provisional, and a Commission was to be ap 
pointed conjointly by the President and by 
Congress. On the last day of Congress the 
President, for his appointments, sent to the | 
Senate the names of three persons for member- 
ship in the Commission. 
was that of Alexander R. Shepherd, already 
Governor of the District, and under charges of 
maladministration of its financial affairs. | 
Governor Shepherd is not a convicted felon ; | 
he is simply an official under whose govern 
ment corruption is said to have existed by his 
consent, if not by his connivance. The mem- 
bers of the Senate. obeying cither their own 
consciences or what they considered to be 
popular opinion, refused to confirm Mr. Shep- 
herd as one of the Commission, the vote for | 
him being six, while that against him was 
thirty-six. This majority was not necessarily 
against the President personally, and it was | 
against Mr. Shepherd ofticially. Nevertheless, 
it was a vote against an official act of the 
President. In a personal measure, against | 
which there was supposed to be public opinion, 
he was defeated in the Senate. The leader of | 
the opposition to him was Senator Logan. The 
President himself was in the “ President’s 
Room” in the Senate end of the Capitol build- 
ing, superintending the measure; and Mr. 
Shepherd occupied, perhaps by courtesy, the 
room of the Secretary of the Senate. George 
C. Gorham. There was a strong fight over 
the confirmation, strategy being employed on 
both sides, and members of the House of 
Representatives entering into the contest. The 
only Senators who voted for the con- 
firmation of Mr. Shepherd were Messrs. 
Sargent of California, who was the cham- 
pion of the President's measure; Jones of 
Nevada, the President’s personal friend ; 
Spencer of Alabama, a party man; Patterson 
ot South Carolina, a “ Carolina politician ”’; 
Clayton of Arkansas, a man of no great repu- 
tation; and Flanagan of Texas, a prominent 
salary-grabber. Of these, the only important 
Senators were Jones and Sargent, and their 
motives do not clearly appear. Their influ- 
ence in Administration politics is, however, 
assured. There are six United States Senators 
on whom the President may rely, although they 
shouid have the benefit of having it said of 
them, as of the I’resident, that they did not 
believe that Mr. Shephard ought not to be 
elected to an office which called for purity and 
ability. 

But whatever may have been the motives 
which commanded the votes in favor of Mr. 
Shepherd, it is evident that all but six Admin- 
istration Senators no longer belong to the 
Vresidential ring. We cannot account for the 
fact that the Senator who used his skill to de- 
feat Caleb Cushing, the President’s nominee, 
used the same skill to confirm Shepherd, the 
President’s nominee, unless it be upon the 
ground that Shepherd is a blameless man. 
The thirty-six Senators who voted against con- 
firmation, and the several who “ scooted,” 
meant that they would not confirm a Presi- 
dent's nominee whom they believed to be a 
bad man. This vote was a check to the 
President’s power, as well as a rebuke to Mr. 
Shepherd. The Senate, Republican in majority 
though it be, will not obey any behest that 
President Grant may put into shape. We do 
not think that this phenomenon indicates any 
tangible force in popular politics. Senators 
may have been afraid of popular opinion, or 
they may have been honestly opposed to 
Shepherd. But neither the Senators nor the 
President gained or lost by this one contest. 
The President has the “interim ” before him 
for gaining favor. .The circumstances sur- 
rounding opposing Senators are too great to 
make this one effort tell heavily in their 
favor. No one of them, except Logan and 
Sherman, has shown any personal sacrifice in 
the matter. The sacrifice seems to have been 
made by the six who voted for Mr. Shepherd, 
mainly by Sargent and Jones—a sacrifice 
which was either a friendly martyrdom or a 
case of conscience. General Grant has no 
Senate. 


Government, was recently 


Leading these names 








A ‘* DEMONSTRATION.” 

N the days when Rome was isolated from 
the rest of Italy, and the Romans watched 
with envy the dawning greatness of a united 
nation in which they had no part, they were 
accustomed to express their convictions of the 
desirability of union with the Italian kingdom 
by “ demonstrations.’ A “ demonstration” was 
really a very mild and innocuous affair, but it 
was a great consolation to the Romans. When 
some enthusiastic patriot threw a bouquet 
containing the colors of the Italian tricolor to 
a popular actress, the whole opera - house 
would burst into a roar of applause, and the 
patriot and his friends would go away feeling 
that their “ demonstration * had in some mys- 
tqious way greatly helped on the good cause. 
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{of fifty men would suddenly assemble in the 





| paths. 





Corso and shout * Viva I'Italia!” for five con- 
secutive minutes, and then as suddenly melt 
away, this also was a “ demonstration,” and as 
such, was immensely satisfactory to patriotic 
Romans. Somehow these “ demonstrations ” 
did not quite upset the Papal Government. 
Cadorna’s cannon were still needed to accom 
plish that end. The time finally came when 
those peremptory messeng>rs thundered at 
Porta Pia, and Rome, forsaking the Pope and 
gladly joining herself to Italy, ceased to be the 
scene of any further patriotic political demon- 
strations. 

But recently we were told by telegraph 
that a wholly unprecedented demonstration 
had taken place in Rome—the first, in fact, 
since the entry of the Royal troops. It was 
only the sudden assembling of a crowd of 
people who rent the air with shouts in honor 
of the Pope, but it was strikingly like the pa 
triotic and pro-Italian demonstrations of a 
decade since. The fact is a significant one, 
however, and it is an indication not to be 
lightly overlooked, that the cause of the Pope 
is gaining adherents in what is now the Italian 
capital. 

We can easily understand why the Romans 
desired annexation to Italy. They had long 
been the subjects of a petty and powerless 
State. To a young Roman no possible career 


| except that of the priesthood was open. He 


saw the young men ot Italy winning fortune and 
fame in Parliament, in journalism, in the other 
learned and secular professions, and in the 
army and nayy. To him these were closed 
Then, too, the national pride of every 
Roman who was at the same time other than 
a blind worshiper of the Pope fostered the 
wish that Rome should be the capital of a 
nation of 27,000,000, instead of a small com- 
munity, ruled by priests and kept in order by 
French bayonets. ‘There is no doubt that 
prior to the entry of the Italian army into the 
city nine out of every ten Romans passionately 
longed for annexation to the Italian kingdom. 

But when that desire had been accomplished, 
and its fulfillment had become an old story, 
the Romans began to perceive that they had 
not brought the millennium into their city 
with the Italian Court, Parliament and garri- 
son. Taxes under the sway of the Pope had 
been light, and rents and all necessaries of life 
extremely cheap. No’man, indeed, could starve 
in Rome, for, however poor he might be, the 
too liberal charities of the Papal Government, 
the municipality and the convents always 
insured him food and lodging. But when 
Rome became the capital of Italy all this was 
changed. Taxes, heavy, obnoxious in their 
form and continually increasing, were levied 
upon every property-holder. Rents and the 
means of living were quadrupled in price, and 
the conscription swept the young men who had 
hitherto been practically exempt from military 
service into the army. It was inevitable that 
the less earnest and intelligent of the Romans 
should ask themselves it they had not paid 
altogether too dear a price for liberty and the 
honor of calling themselves Italians. That 
they have done so is pretty generally known. 
though to what extent disaffection to the Royal 
Government has spread it is not easy to say. 
The * demonstration ” of last week shows, how- 
ever, that the Pope, who a few years ago was 
so utterly deserted by the people who almost 
unanimously voted for annexation, has now 
enough supporters among his once faithless 
subjects to make at least as noisy a “ de- 
monstration ” in his favor as was ever made by 
his opponents in the days of his temporal 
sovereignty. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to 
imagine that in any possible contingency he 
will resume his power over the Roman 
State. The Italian people are determined that 
Rome shall be the capital of the nation. Even 
were the inhabitants of the city unanimously 
in favor of seceding from the Italian kingdom, 
they would be powerless. Nothing can drive 
the Italian army from Rome except the suc- 
cessful invasion of Italian territory by the 
troops of some foreign power, bent upon re- 
storing the temporal authority of the Pope. 
France is, however, the only nation which can 
possibly be imagined to have the desire to 
undertake such a crusade, and the alliance 
between Italy and Germany will prevent her 
from attempting to put that desire into action. 
The Romans may or may not have made a 
mistake in annexing their city to Italy ; but 
the annexation once made can never be re- 
called; and However frequent may be the 
“ demonstrations” in honor of the Pope, they 
will accomplish nothing except the occasional 
arrest and fine of some particularly noisy 
demonstrator. 

The Pope himself will never make peace 
with the Italian king ; but his age and infirmi- 
ties render him little dangerous to his oppo- 
nent. In the natural course of events he 
must soon yield his chair tu a successor. That 
successor will not relinquish his claim to the 
entire patrimeny of St. Peter, but he will, in 
all probability, accept the inevitable  sufti- 
ciently to agree in coming to some sort of 
terms with the Royal Government. The rela- 
tions of the two rival powers will doubtless be 
arranged so that their present attitude of watch- 
ful hostility will be abandoned. Italy is large 
enough for both Pope and King ; and whenever 
the former accepts the formula of Cavour, “A 
free Church in a free State,” there will be aa 
end to “ demonstrations,” and to political quar 


So, when on some Summer evening a crowd ! rels of far more consequence. 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


Paevrs, DopGe & Co.’s explanation, puge 286. 


Nor 1s IMAGINATION hydrophobia any more than | 


taste or hearing is. 


A SourTuerRN PAPER says that the Administration 


is composed of Jonahs, which is the queerest way | 


yet of spelling Jones. 

Mrs. Dr. Mary WALKER, the bloomerang, is said 
to carry a pistol for newspaper men; and of course 
she wiil have to have a pistol-pocket put in them. 


Henry Wartrerson confesses that on the third 
term ante he had ouly a two-pair, when everybody 
thought that between the sherry and cider cham- 
pagne he got a “ full,’’ and not a “ straight.’’ 


“FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, the 
brightest and cleverest weekly publication in the 
nation,” says the Jersey City Herald. With mod 
esty prepense, we confess the truth of the Z/eraid’s 
suggestion. 

Henri H. Lovie, an artist who has done good 
service in the journalism of this newspaper, and who 
has recently lived in the South, died last week after 
a painful illness. He was one of the most faithful 
and talented of newspaper artists. 


Tue New York Wonrvp is excited about the 
Democrats of Maine. It says sadly and solemnly in 
double-leaded type: ‘God grant them speedy 
victory.’’ Now, our opinion is that God is not going 
to bother much with this Fall’s campaign in Maine, 
and that the victory is in the hands of Jim Blaine. 


JeSSE GRANT, a boy whose father happens to be 
President, is trying to enter Cornell University. 
admirable thing for a boy to do. Yet the news 
paper gawks are stretching their necks towards him 
as if his attempt to do an entirely private act could 
be explained by anything said by Shakespeare of 
Julius Ceesar. 

NELLIE Grant went to England on a steamer 
which was crowded with people who wanted to 
have the vulgar fun of intruding acquaintanceship 
upon her. For days men eyed her statervom-door, 
and women impatiently quizzed the waiters. 
one of these people who did so has a single claim 
to decency. ‘The rich swine who compelled the 
poor young woman to keep her for 
nearly two weeks, on an occasion so delicate, will 
never know that they committed a social crime, 
Yet the bristles are evident. 


stateroom 


CuicaGo having been accused by St. Lou of 
adding 75,000 to her population during the last 
year by counting all the hotel arrivals, now con- 


A . , | 
tests with Philadelphia for the honor of being the | 


second city of size in the Union. Chicago cites the 
post-office returns, which show that she sends out 
monthly over one hundred thousand pounds more 
mail matter than Philadelphia. Philadelphia re 
torts (through the North American) that her great 
hold is in mail matter received, and adds: ‘‘ We 
cannot afford to burn down our city for the purpose 
of advertising it, because our houses are built of 
stone and brick and iron, not of wood.” 


EVEN IN THE Moruer Country there are hog- 
gish people, as may be known from the following 
advertisement, clipped from the London Times : 


H 
S 


OULD this meet the eye of the lady who got into the 


12.30 train at New Cross Station on Iriday, May 
15th, with two boys, one of whom was evidently just re- 
covering from au illness, she may be pleased to learn that 
three of the four young ladies who were in the carriage are 


and the health of the fourth is 


ys could desire 


very ill with the measies, 
far from what her relat 
It is a well-known fact that if the boy was recover- 
ing from the measles he could not catch them 
again! [This exclamation point is inserted for fear 
the Philadelphia papers will not see the sarcasm. } 
Grancer—t We want a Congress that will regu- 
late the tariff'so as to give us foreign g 
the currency so as to give us plenty of money; and 
railroads so as to give us low freigh!s. We want 
a President who will not veto our measures. We will 
vote for none but free-traders. paper-money men, 


national railroad statesmen, and a party that is | 


superior to either of those now i. existence.” Po/i- 
tician—** Then you will enter the field of po/itics 7” 
Granger—* Oh, no. We will start a pariy, write 
platforms, and elect candidates in our interests, 
but we won't have anything to do with polifics.” 
Politician—* Oh, I see. You won't have anything 
to do with flour, but will raise wheat and run grist- 
mills. Quite a fine distinction.” 

New PostMasteR-GENERAL EUGENE HALE, Con- 
gressman from Maine, is the subject of much spec- 
ulation. He is the friend and protege of Speaker 
Blaine, with whom he is said to have consulted, 
before accepting the new office, and newspapers 
are busy saying that the appointment indicates that 
Grant has selected Blaine for the succession. ‘lhis 
guess is stupid. Another ‘square guess” is that 
Hale is bribed by Grant to draw political influence 
away from Blaine. This guess is about forty per 
cent. more stupid than the other. Then again Hale 
married the daughter of Senator Zach Chandler of 
Michigan, which is, by another ggiess, supposed to 
explain the state of the political market. The man 
who says that Grant took a personal liking to Hale, 
* thought of him before he did of somebody else, 
is probably nearer the truth. Hale is a lucky man. 


CHICAGO SociaL SuBsecrs are constantly under 
discussion, and in order that there may not be lack 
of anything to say, a Chicago paper thinks that the 
women of that city are geiting too healthy. It's 
amazing what a little lecturing and ridicule, and 
consequent exercise and sensible clothing, have ac- 
ecouplished. The danger now, is that the women 
will become so entirely robust, and live to such 
astonishing ages, that they will gradually drive puny 
men out of existence. Go through any of the streets 
of Chicago and look at the faces and figures of the 
Observe the sharp. thin visages, the 


lwo sexes. 


spindling limbs, and the dyspeptic comntenance of 


three-fourths of the men. They seem to have a 
yearning desire to lean up against something and 
think, and would, were they not driven by the de- 
tnands of business to drag themselves on. The 
women, on the contrary, are the pictures of good 
health and contentment. They have not yet thought 


An | 


Not | 


oods cheap; | 
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| to scold and caution their husbands and sweethearis 
against a ruinous style of living; but the danger of 
a dearth of men will soon excite the fair sex to bold 
words upon the subject. 


“W" wrires: ‘Why is it not just that every 
American should have his equal shave of property, 
comfort and money? You join the tyrants and say, 
‘Equal chances for all.’’? To tell you the truth, 
‘W,” you who write a Frenchman's penmanship, 
we have not the least objection to havitig every 
American share equally all the “ property 
| money ’’ in France ; but we cannot bring ourselves 
| to believe that there would be exact justice i 
ing to the millions of Chinamen, Asha 
ans and Fijians, 
Nazro’s nails, and pitch in and 
| help yourselves.’’ You and your fellow- 
are here on the spot, and we are afraid that by the 
time you had got your share there wouldn't be an 
inch of calico or a carpet-tack left for the last naked 
| and tackless Mongolian who rushed here. 
| tried your communistic scheme in Mexico, and the 
DEUCE, according to the Miltonic description, ex- 


and 


1 say 


ntees, Siberi- 


‘** There are Stewart's drygoods, 
Jones's silver 


mubists 


Cortez 


know our 
but 
| then yours is also attenuated to a degree so lacking 


| in thickness that it might be called thin. 


have not seen any goods results. We 
argument is open to a charge of narrowness; 


perimented practically with it in heaven, but we | 


THe Bercner-Tinron ScanpanL has reached a 


and to debase the morals of young girls who read 
newspapers. Nevertheless, the scandal is one both 


ILLUSTRATED 


q hi aa . | 
new phase which is calculated to injure religion 


of public news and of public importance. The Con. | 


gregational Conference meeting in Brooklyn ewas 
the discretion which intensified the gossip and 
made the thousands of people who hear and read 


| Mr. Beecher wish to know whether or not there is | 


| truth if the story of the two women who said that 
Mr. Beecher had committed a crime. That is the 
real question, and until it is answered people can 
} no more than half believe in Mr. Beecher. 
dore Tiiton now writes a letter to Dr. Bacon, in which 
| he says three things: 1. That Mr. Beecher com- 
| mitted against Aém an offense which he forbears to 
name or characterize. ‘This declaration leaves the 
that Mr. Beecher is to Mr. Tilton’s 
guilty of the charge made by the two 
Nothing else can be imagined or meant. 
There is but one crime against a man which in the 
face of the charge against Mr. Beecher could have 


| ° 
dpPLVessivii 


| knowled 
| women. 


ge 


been unnamed and uncharacterized. So far, there 
is not the least doubt of what Mr. Tilton means, and 
of his meaning he says he has knowledge. 2. Mr. 
| Tilton says that the scandal uttered by the two 
women was wicked and horrible. ' 
| there was an story. And, im reply to a 
statement supposed to be made 
Shearman that Mrs. Tilton has made certain state- 
ments while in a half-crazed condition aud in me- 
diumistic fits, Mr. Tilton says that the statement is 
a outrage against truth and 
against a lady whose devout faith are 


He does not say 
unirue 


by Counselor 


and 
at the fur- 
| thest possible remove from spiritualism or fanati- 
} cism any kind. How this explanation conflicts 
| with Mr. Tilton’s charge against Mr. Beecher we 
| leave to the fancy of those who like the subject 
| better than we do. 


| persons, a man and a woman, are concerned, and 
one is innocent, is not mentioned in the Ten Com- 
}mandments. 3. Mr. Tilton produces a so-called 
copy of a letter from Mr. Beecher, as follows : 


‘* BROOKLYN, Jan. Ist, 1871 
‘IT ask Theodore Tilton’s forgivencss, and humble my 
self before him as I do before my God. He would have 
been a better man in my circumstances than I have been 
I can ask nothing except that he will remember all the 
| other breasts that will I will not plead for myself. 
} | even wish that I were dead, tad * ? * 


great decency, 


ache, 


“H.W. Berecuer.”’ 

To this there can be no comment. Mr. Tilton has 
published a letter which, vague as it is, assaults 
| the private character of the most famous living 
| divine, and impairs his religious usefulness. Mr. 
Beecher refuses to reply. If he be innocent he 
| should reply. His silence may not stand for guilt; 
| but, nasty as the case is, silence can serve him no 
good. There can be no escape even in the theory 
|} of Messrs. Casey and Shearman, the latter Mr, 
| Beecher's lawyer, that Mr. Tilton means that Mr. 
| Beecher made dishonorable proposais. The Saviour 
| said, ‘‘ He who looketh,” etc. 


GEORGE. ELIOT. 
SKETCH OF THE GREAT ENGLISH NOVELIST— 
HER Lirr, LITERARY EFFORTS AND 
SUCCESSES—SOMETHING HER 
MENTAL TRAITS AND SOCIAL 
PECULIARITIES. 

YOMPARED to her great fame, says a London 
correspondent of the Chicago Times, George 
Eliot's antecedents and personality are probably 
less familiar than those of any living lit/érateur ot 
either sex. Although she had been writing for 
| some years, and written excellently, she really ob- 
tained her introduction to the literary world, at 
least her full recognition, through her strong and 
original, but painful, story of ** Adam Bede.” Very 
reserved and shy, she rarely makes any allusion to 
her past life; is indeed so modest and free from 
| egotism that even her few intimates are not admit- 
| ted to her confidence. She is reported to be averse 
to biographers and biographical sketches, which 


OF 





} may partially account for the dark background of 


| the picture of which she is the angel figure. | have 
been told, though I do not vouch for the statement, 
that she was born in Warwickshire, not far from 
Stratiord-on-Avon; that she is the sole daughter 
| and child of a clergyman of much learning, who 
| took unwearied pains with her education, giving 


rheo- | 
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riches of the mind. The only way she accom- 
plishes so much is by the ado;.tion of a rigorous 
system. She goes to bed early; rises early reads | 


or writes, or both, from seven to eight hours daily, 
spending two or three out of doors. She has few 
ailments of ary kind, and when she has them she 
takes excellent care of her-elf, so keeping her 
physical robustness unimpaired. 

Prior to her first novel, she was a frequent con- 
tibutor to the London weeklies and magazines, and 
did certain reviews for the quarterlies, nobody ex- 


cept the editors being aware that she was a 
woman. Her pen name, ‘ George Eliot,’ she 
adopted purposely, with a view to hide her sex, 


when she tirst began to write, and she has retained 


it ever since. Those who remember her writing 


twenty years ago say it was remarkable then for | 


vigor of thought, conciseness of expressign and a 
certain solidity rarely found in feminine composi- 


tion, or, for matter of that, in masculine composi- | 


tion either. One thing noticeable is, thanks to her 


severe education, that she never indulged in the 
luxury of bombast, or prepared a line of manuscript } 
for which she was not paid. In her twentieth year | 
she had earned enough to go to the Continent, 


where she perfected herself in the four foreign 
tongues, and gained a thorough acquaintance with 
the manners and customs of the French, Germans, 
Italians and Spanish. She remained tor two years 
in Florence, devouring the libraries there and get- 
ting surcharged with the atmosphere and spirit, 
past and present, of the charming old city. The 
product of this sojourn and research we have in 
‘**Romola,”’ the most artistic, and, on the whole, 
the most interesting of her extraordinary novels. 
To men’s society she appears to have been gen- 
erally indifferent, though she knew a sinall number 
of journalists and authors, and liked them, but mer 
for their culture and understanding than augiit eise 
Some of the best known writers in this couutry are 
her friends: among them Matthew Arnold, Algei 
non Swinburne, Thomas Carlyle, Thomas Hughes 


| John Morley, Wilkie Collins, Leslie Stephen, Gerald 


Massey and Rev. James Martineau. 

A good while ago she became acquainted with 
George Henry Lewes, author of the #History of 
Philosophy,’ ‘‘ Life of Goethe,” and various othe: 
works. Though he was not the kind of man, artist 
ically considered, with whom a romantic woman 
would be likely to fall in love, he impressed her 
very favorably, and the impression was reciprocal. 
He is a fluent, picturesque, brilliant talker, a deep- 
dyed skeptic, a ripe scholar, a genuine egotist. 
They were so much attracted to one another that 
they spent much time together, each finding in the 
other what he or she particularly liked. ‘Theirs was 
not a wild, fantastic passion, but a real intellectual 
appreciation of and regard for sterling character. 
He was anxious to wed her, and she was quite will- 
ing to accept him. 

One serious obstacle to matrimony, however, was 
that he had a wife—that is, he had her legally, 
without having or wanting her otherwise. The 
trouble was this: Mrs. Lewes, who had not proved 
at all a harmonious partner, was not content to live 
in a state of armed neutrality with her liege, but 
took occasion to run away with another man. 
Lewes, who is a philosopher, made no effort to get 


| her back, and never would have done so, had she 


A crime committed where two | 





not returned voluntarily, and with such contrition 
and so apparent distress that he generously forgave 
her, and felt more affection for her than he had ever 
done before. Therefore he took her back; in the 
language of the law, he condoned her offense. For 
a little while they lived peacefully, almost happily, 
but she not being the sort of person to relish hum- 
drum domesticity, once more eloped with another 
man, and had the kindness on that occasion to be 
permanent in her absence. Having condoned her 
offense, her husband could not, according to Eng- 
lish law (1 believe it is the same in the United 
States,) procure a divorce; and consequently could 
not marry again during his wife’s continuance on 
this planet. 

Such was the condition when Lewes met Miss 
Evans. He told her frankly how matters stood, and 
asked her to be his ineverything save by the tech- 
mcality of a ridiculous law. She was sensible, 
broad, philosophic hke himself, and found within 
her own soul no objection to such spiritual union. 
Nevertheless they resolved to be neither rash nor 
imprudent. “They summoned a council of their 
wisest friends, laid the subject before them, and 
agreed to abide faithfully by their decision. After 
due reflection, the decision was that they should 
obey their own instincts, and not permit an empty 
technicality to obstruct their happiness. 

You know how superlatively conventional this 
country is touching the relations of the sexes. They 
don’t care so much over here what a man or 
woman does, provided they conceal any imprudence 
of which they may be guilty from the public eye. 
‘‘Be free and fast,’’ England says, ‘if you be so 
inclined; but do not permit yourself to be found 
out. Above all, never brave public opinion! It is 
easier and wiser to sin in secret than to be innocent 
and appear indiscreet.”’ 

The two philosophers were fully aware of the af- 
front they offered to British conventionalities and 
customs; yet they did not hesitate to follow where 
their inclination, sympathy and sober judgment led. 
They accepted one another, and nature sanctioned 
the acceptance. A number of their acquaintances, 
as they had anticipated, fell away from them; but 
every one of their friends remained steadfast; fully 
approved of their act. Miss Evans was known, 
and invariably known, as Mrs. Lewes, and enjoyed 
the esteem of all who visited her. Having slight 
regard for miscellaneous or fashionable society, her 
independent marriage made small difference in her 
life. 

Recently the fugitive Mrs. Lewes had the invol- 
untary benevolence to shp from this whirling ball 
into infinite space, where, it is to be hoped, she 
will discover husbands who will be glad to have 
her elope as often as she isin the mood. Then, the 
other long-deferred legal ceremony took place, out 
of respect to the prejudices of society and the 
majesty of the law. 

George Henry Lewés is now in his fifty-seventh 
year; George Eliot in her forty-fifth vear. They 


| enjoy a serene, infellectual, satistactory life ; having 


| her as thorough an intellectual training as if she | 


| had been a boy. When she was fourteen she 
could read the Greek and Latin authors, had mas- 
| tered the difficulties of French and Italian, and three 
| years later had mastered German and Spanish. 
Her reading has been prodigitus. She is asserted 
to be an excellent substitute for an encyclopedia. 
She has never cared much for society, but has been 
so extremely fond of study that she has been or- 
| dered again and again by her physicians to limit 
| her labor lest she should undermine her health. 
| Unlike most literary women, she is reported to 
have a virorous constitution; tu take a good deal 
of out-door exercise; to have a hearty appetite, 
land to enjoy external mgture alinost as wich as 





some of the most interesting and thoughtful people 
in London at their house ; compensating for the 
paucity of visitors by their quality. The pair. who 
seem to have grown fonder and fonder as the years 
passed, are considered models of mutual faith, 
loyalty and affection, 

Mrs. Lewes has been called extremely homely 
usually by persons who have never seen her, It 
cannot be doubted that she is plain as respects 
complexion and features; though she is signally 
one of the women who put such witchery on the 
eye as to make her appear other than she is. She 
owes this to ber animation and eloquence of 
speech. 

One of her friends says: ‘* Mrs. Lewes metamor- 
phoses herself by the power of her tongue. When 
sne talks in a sympathetic nature on subjects she is 
interested in, she absolutely undergoes transforma- 
tion. Ordinarily, | she does not look 
young or fine; but under the illumination of genial 
expression she loses half her vears, all ber unsym- 
ligiry of outline. and & suggestau of nelegance.” 


confess, 
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| Her eyes, of steel-gray hue, have a deal of light in 
them, and are so variable that they appear not 
only deep blue and black, but yellow, and even 
green, as they reflect her inner mood. She has been 
described as cat-eyed, and improperly enough, lor 
the eyes of a cat are always cold, while bers tre 
quently burn, yea, blaze. She is not graceful, nor 
in any strict elegant. Nevertheless she is 
spoken of as charming, and she surely does charm 
those admitted to her intellectual circle. 
is quite moody, being retired sometimes for 
Whole days, and at others flowing and flashing 
with radiant talk on nearly every topic. She has 
| no favorite theme, for she is thoroughly versed in 
science, plulosophy, literatare and art. With the 
jreek and Latin classics she is entirely familiar, 
and to her learned associates she often quotes, in 
the original, Plato, A2schylus, | indar, Virgil, Lucre- 
tius and Horace. Erudite as she is, she is reputed 
to be exempt from pedantry; to draw upon her 
| store of knowledge only when the occasion 1s fit. 
Notwithstanding great intellectual pride and 
| supreme satisfaction in her consciousness of creative 
} power, which mere self-understanding must compel, 
| she seems to be free from literary vanity. She is 
| generally unwilling either to talk herself or to have 
| others talk to her about her books. With her 
| intimates alone she makes relerence to them, and 


sense 


then in a coldly critical and analytic manner; view- 
ing them externally, as if they had emanated from 
somebody clse. Of course she has her opinions and 
prejudices respecting her own performances. 
Strangely, though perhaps naturally, she rates 
her poetry above her prose: conscientiously be- 
lieves that she reaches her highest level in the 
former, and that the only reason it is not so popular 
| as the latter is that the public isnotattuned to lofty 
fligits of imagination or subtle effusions of beauty. 


The * Spanish Gypsy’? she holds to be her best 
work, She was paifully disappointed at its recep 

u—not because it was generally pronounced 
inferior to her novels. Above everything else she 


aspires be, rather, to be recognized—ior her 
faith im herself is absolute-—as a great poet, one of 
the very few poets that will not and cannot perish. 
She feels deeply, and deplores, the fact that she is 
regarded weillnigh exclusively as a writer of prose. 
This, in sooth, is the canker in the rose of her liter- 
ary satis‘action, 

** Midd‘emarch ” she justly thinks her ablest novel. 
| She spent more than twice as much time upon it 
| as upon any other, and wished it to be ranked as 
the best of her stories. The enthusiastic reception 
which it has received from the most fastidious 
critics delights her; makes grateful, as she puts it, 
the memory of work so sincerely artistic, as to 
render it religious. Tew MSS. have ever brought a 
higher price than that of ‘* Middlemarch.” er 
publishers paid her for it £8,000 ($40,000); £4,000 
on making the contract, and the balance on deliv 
ery of the copy. The house that purchased the 
novel is said to have cleared to date £5,000 by the 
transaction. 

Mrs. Lewes cannot complain of a lack of liberal 
compensation. For the ‘Spanish Gypsy” she had 
£3,000 ($15,000) outright, and its publishers have, 
as yet, failed to clear themselves by its sale. 

For her recent volume of poems, the principal 
one of which is the ‘‘ Legend of Jubal,”’ she is to 
receive a royalty equivalent, I think, tosabout twenty 
per cent. on the trade rate. 

Her first volume, ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life, and 
Silas Marner,’ brought her, I understand, but £100 ; 
she having disposed of it absolutely for that amount. 
Little known then, the sale was slow; but since it 
has been active, and the publishers have made a 
very large profit. 

‘“Adam Bede,” her second book, yielded her 
£1,000; ‘* The Mill on the Fless,’’ her next, £1,500; 
**Romola,’’ her next, £5,000; “ Felix Holt,’’ £1,400. 
rhen followed the ‘* Spanish Gypsy,” and ‘** Middie- 
march.’? Thus the proceeds from her works toot 
up £18,000, which is equal with you, counting the 
premium on exchange, to $100,000, United States 
currency. 

| have been told that ‘‘ George Eliot’ has been 
engaged for seven or eight months on a new novel, 
the scene laid in England, partially in London, and 
that her publishers have offered her £10,000 for it. 
How long before the work will be finished is 
uncertain, though, probably, not betore the end of 
1875. 

Her husband, who is a good business man, 
attends to ali her financial affairs: she rarely see- 
ing her publishers in such capacity, or appearing 
personally in any commercial transaction. He is so 
considerate of her literary feelings, and she is so 
sensitive to adverse criticism, that he goes carefully 
through all the reviews and newspapers, and keeps 
out of her sight any notices of her books and poems 
that are really severe. He tells her their sub- 
stance, but thinks that the perusal of them need- 
lessly excites her nerves and depresses her spirits. 

George Eliot’s mode of composition, spontaneous 
as she is in expression, is supremely painstaking. 
She always endeavors to do her best, and is never 
satisfied when she feels that she has not done it. 
Sometimes she writes pages upon pages, goes over 
them caretully, corrects, prunes, polishes, and then 
destroying every line of the laborious composition, 
sets herself resolutely to doing the whole work 
again. At other times she writes-for an entire day, 
hardly making an erasure, and lets her copy stand 
as her happiest expression. §he believes in felici- 
tous moods, and yet she toils at her MSS., on an 
average, fully six hours a day. One day she may do 
three or four thousand words ; another she will not 
do four hundred. But much or little, she is satisfied 
with her achievement, convinced that it is the best 
possible under the circumstances. She says that 
frequently the things that cost her most effort 
attract the least attention, and that the converse of 
this is equally true. 

Clearly comprehending her genius, she knows 
that genius will accomplish nothing without work, 
and she works as hard as if she were devoid of 
every particle of inspiration. 

] have been told that during some weeks, em- 
bracing forty hours of the severest labor, she does 
not produce more than three thousand words which 
she intends shall go to the printer. 

She is as much amused as most conscientious 
writers are at the popular ideal of authors dashing 
off great thoughts and taultless expression. Genius, 
she avers. is unflinching toil. He or she who can 
not aflord to toil for an ideal, is devoid of ideals, and 
has nothing to say that the world cares to hear 

Her great fame is steadily growing. Many ot 
| the ablest critics in both the Old and the New 
| World rank her not only as the first of living 
| novelists, but the first of all novelists. Her works 

reauire a certain amount of culture, not a little in- 
| sight, and a keen artistic sense, for thorough ap- 
preciation. A score of the best British minds put 
her on a higher pedesial than that which Balzac, 
Fielding, Dickens or Thackeray occupies. They 
think her greatest reputation is still to come; that 
| her wonderful knowledge of human nature, her 
| capacity for analysis, her exhaustless range of ex- 
pression, place her not far from the one over- 
shadowing genius of all nations and all time and 
| entitle her alone among women to be considered 
and consecrated as Shakespeare's intellectual 
danghter 
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ENGLAND.—LONDON—BANQUET TO THE PROVINCIAL MAYORS AND PROVOSTS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. ENGLAND,—LAUNCH OF THE NEW TWIN CHANNEL STEAMER, ‘‘ CASTALIA ''—THE COUNBESS O} 
GRANVILLE PERFORMING THE CHRISTENING CEREMONY city of 
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HENRY WATTERSON 
l I I rHE Lovt ILL! kK COURIE 
JOURN 
] ENRY WATTERSON is a son of Hon. Harvey 


M. Watterson. of Tennessee, who was 1mem 
ber of Congres 1 Foreign Minister and an editor 
The son whose portrait w print this week was 

wn in Washington, February 16th, 1840, a date 
which shows that he is little more than thirty-four 
vears old He was in childhood almost wholly 
blind; but as he grew in years he partially gained 
his sight Much of his education was oral He 
was for several years a writer of musical and dra 
matic criticisms, poetry and newspaper paragraphs 
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ne of his first sketches. 

In 1860 Mr. Watterson became a leading write 
on The States, the Washington organ of Stephen A 
Douglas. When the war began he retired to Ten 
nessee. He purposed being a neutral In ISGL he 

cepte I the « ditorship of the Nashville Repub 
Banner, a conservative organ. He was practically 
levoted to the cause of the South; although among 

s friends it was known that he had decided Union 

pinions. For several months he was a Confederats 

ivalry soldier, and he printed at Chattanooga a 

enthusiasti title of / 


] ublished 


newspaper with the 
} 


Rehe It was a soldiers’ journal. He again beca 
soldier with Bishop-General Polk and with Ben 
Hill, and he was one of the men who were su 


endered to Sherman at Atlanta 

After the war, Watterson was for a while on the 
Cincinnati Jimes, which he left so that he might 

vive the Nashville Banner. In 1866 he purchased 
i large interestin Prentice’s Louisville Journal, and 
became its editor and publisher. He then made a 
business alliance with Mr. Haldeman, and added the 
Courier to his Journal, Mr. Haldeman becoming the 
publisher. This affair was a journalistic coup d'etat, 
the Courier-Journal was the only newspaper in a 
city of a hundred thousand inhabitants that could 
be entitled to receive the valuable news dispatche 8 

f the Associated Press. For a journalist who loves 
the art of his profession there is no more agreeable 

d of labor than that of the editor of a leading 

ewspaper in a provincial city whose population 
has reached at least the number claimed by Louis 

le. The editor of a metropolitan journal has a 

lespread constituency, and his power is weak 
ened by dispersion. When butter is spread broadly 
tis always thin. The editor of a provincial morn 

paper brings from all the world to his local con 
tuency the luxuries of news and amusement, as 
father of a family carries to his breaktast-table 
edible niceties of all climes. His natural power 
snot narrowed; his field alone is limited. He is 
Leonidas in the pass. Mr. Watterson was in this 
position. A man of elegant tastes, askillful amateur 
pianist, enthusiastic, bold, and having a wide ac 
quaintance with men, he remodeled the typography 
of his paper, engaged in fresh enterprises of news, 
ope ned his office-door to his fellow-men, and began 
to drudge. 

He had what to many other men would have been 
the disadvantage of succeeding ¢ reorge D. Prentice 
but Watterson was as brave and as bright as he 

nd he had a broader experience of the humanities 
of the world. He knew hisSouthwest constituency, 
a people who from Andrew Jackson to John Hat 
per delighted in field sports, a people of greater 


nthusiasms than belong to men who breathe the air | 


of cities; and he went to the task of pleasing them. 
He had genius, he had industry, and he soon had 
one of the best newspapers in the country. He 

iims that he has educated his constituency up to 
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standard of intelligence, and that he is per- 
forming the same service for the Southwest that the 
Nation is performing for the East. Only, while Mr. 
Godkin uses the language of Eastern libraries, he 
uses the dialect of his own people. He does not 
scruple to gay in an article ‘‘ what the devil,’ or to 
use curren@slang. It is his merit thathe uses it with 
meaning. 


—— 
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His work has become national, and he is now 
| spoken of whenever the ''hird Term is mentioned. 
| His rollicking , reckless letter from Washington on 

the subject surprised many stupid people who read 
in ‘*Cresarism’’? only a vapid name. This is the 
power of a man who brightens commonplaces. He 
possesses this power in common with Wilkes. It is 
the power of the highest genius. Men of humor 
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have likened him to Pickwick, and because of the 
range of his subjects we have called him the jour- 
nalistic Jules Verne But he is a sensible man, and 
though called eccentric, he has read the signs of 
the times with surprising correctness. He does not 
deal with hard-hammered logic like Halstead, nor 
talk pleasantly of the past like Forney, nor con- 
servatively write pale abstractions like White. He 
has the genius to talk in his paper as his readers 
talk on the race-track, and he adds the art of mak- 
ing ¢ ommonplac es respec table 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO 
P. T. BARNUM. 
HE complimentary banquet given to P. 1 
Barnum by the citizens of Bridgeport, on Thurs 
day evening, June 25th, which we illustrate, was 
the most notable event of the kind in the history ot 
Bridgeport. 

He has lived among them ever since 1842, when 
he hired half a house in what was then the little 
village of Bridgeport, at a rent of ninety dollars a 
year. To-day he is the wealthiest citizen of the 
place, save one; and he has used his riches as they 
increased to promote public and private enterprises, 
until it isin a great measure due tohim that Bridge- 
port has become a wealthy manufacturing city. 

A large number of guests came on the noon 
train from New York, and were taken in carriages 
to Waldemere, Mr. Barnum’s palatial residence over- 
looking the Sound. Messrs. Hurd, Seeley and 
Thompson received the newcomers and took them 
to the many places of interest in the city. The 
dinner was held in the Atlantic House. The large 
dining-room of the hotel was decorated with a pro- 
fusion of natural flowers, and a large oil-painting 
of the honored guest, Mr. Barnum, hung at the head 
of the room. This was a purely temperance ban- 
quet—no liquor or champagne was seen. The 
toasts were drunk In various beverages, water, 
black and green tea and coffee. The band dis- 
coursed music at intervals. 

The Chairman of. the Committee, Mayor R. T. 
Clarke, had letters of regret read from several 
invited guests. Mr. Dana, of the New York Sun, 
closed his letter by saying ‘‘ that he was not sur- 
Prised that the people of Bridgeport should pay 
such a compliment to so publie-spirited a fellow- 
citizen.’’ Mr. George Jones, of the New York Times, 
would have been glad to attend, but he was busy 
examining new presses. He proposed this toast: 
‘‘P. T. Barnum—The man who cannot grow old.’ 
Dr. Chapin, the eloquent orator and preacher, is 
Mr. Barnum’s New York pastor. He wrote: ‘1 
can only be with you in spirit—with the ‘ ardent 
spirit,’ which is pertectly consistent with a teetotal 
dinner, and wish you all a first-rate time.’ Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler wrote: ‘If I were present 1 
should propose in clear crystal water this toast: 
A bright golden ‘ Indian Summer’ of life to our 
guest, who has made more children happy than any 
American of this generation.” 

The letter from Governor Dix regretted that he 
was called to Schene ctady, and could-—mot be 
present. 

Mr. Prank Leslie wrote : 

“TI togret exceedingly that the invitation you kindly 
sent me to partake in the dinner to be given in honor of 
Mr, P. T, Barnum this evening has just been handed me, 
on my return from the country, where I have been so 
journing for the last two weeks. 

‘* Nothing would have afforded me greater pleasure than 
to have been present at the occasion you extend to-night 
to my old and valued friend Mr. P. T Barnum, than whom 
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no man living more fully deserves the respect al onfi 
dence of all,who know hin 

‘We have had bi s and f relat dating 
back twenty-five vears. when he permitend 
evce of the Art Department & Beach's 
Jilus strated Newspaper in my 1} so I= speak 
t » | know the mar 

Years ago I wi as much impressed by t of 

an old servant in answer to an i! vast kind of 
rmorson Mr. t s \\ tt ‘ M 
ban i s t k he 
epir imenthatlives, Mones ! er 

a just cause, and I haven't a good e1 nan t ve 

mm’; With a burst of e1 Ishi And = i 
echo the words of h er nt vé ! { 
Whom you do honor, that 1 hi hol got ag i gh 
Lame to give hit 

At the conclusion of this letter it was announced, 
at the instance of Mr. Barnum, that a picture of 
the banquet, as well as one of Waldemere, we uld 
shortiy appear in Mr. Leslie's ILLUSTRATED NEWsPA- 
PER. Mayor ¢ I irke then announced the regular toasts 
as follows: ‘ Our Guest,’’ presented by General 
W. H. Noble, responded to by P. T. Barnum; 
‘The Manicipal Government,’ responded to by 
Mayor R. T. Clarke: ‘‘ The Manulacturing and 
Commercial Interests of Bridgeport,’ responded to 
by Hon. N. Wheeler; “ Our Homes,” responded to 
by Dr. C. 8. Santord; ** Home, Sweet Home—the 
City of Hartford,’ responded to by Dr. David 
Clark, Esq.; ‘‘The Town of Danbury,” responded 
to by Hon. D. L. Nichols ; ‘‘ The Press,”’ responded 
to by John D. Candee; ‘ The Bar and Bench,” re- 
sponded to by Hon. J. C. Loomis and Judge 8. B. 
Braidsley ; “The Veterans of the Show Business,” 
responded to by Fordice Hitchcock, Esq.; ‘The 
Clergy,’’ responded to by Revs. Dr. Hoffer, Mr. 
Maxey, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Ferris, Father 
He tt, and others. A poem was read by Colonel 


. B. Sumner. 

General Noble, in proposing the first toast, spoke 
at length of the liberality and energy of Mr. Barnum 
in promoting the interests of Bridgeport, and the en- 


lightened enterprise displayed by him in the im- 
provements which had inured so greatly 
advantage of that town. 

Mr. Barnum, in response, modestly gave credit to 
others, whose agency was effective in advancing the 
prosperity of Bridge port, and among them he 4, amed 
General Noble, Captain John Brooks, Hon. Nathan- 
iel Wheeler, Frederick Wood, Esq., Hon, Wm. D. 
Bishop, and others. He gave some interesting fac - 
relating to the presence of ozone in the air, He said 
that during his recent visit to Europe he visiied 
Southport, England, which is somewhat noted for 
the quantity of ozone in the atmosphere, indicating 
five degrees onascale of ten. He procured the 
same means of testing ozone—Schanbein'’s ozone 
test-papers and scale, made in London—and ascer- 
tained on his return that in the air of Bridgeport 
they show on the same scale eight degrees of ozone. 
From this Mr. Barnum concludes that it is demon- 
strated beyond ail question that Bridgeport this day 
possesses the most delightful and invigorating 
atmosphere that has yet been discovered. 

Abeat one o’clock Mayor Clarke called for three 
cheers in honor of P. T. Barnum, ona they were 
given with enthusiasm, and the company dispersed. 


THE MAJOR’S MISTAKE, 


ASH it! I'll save 
major, suddenly. 

The major had just laid a covering of 
snow-white lather on that tract of 
which was still sacred from the incursions of his 
luxuriant beard. As he gave vent to the remark- 
able resolution, he inadvertently wounded himselt 
with the razor, so as to compel a resort to a towel 
and cold sponging, which put an end to his reflec- 
tions for a time. 


66 her life!’ said the 


| ** Dash it! 


to the | 


chin 4 


Major Majoribanks was an active, cleanly built | 


man, rather below the average height. He had an 
eye hke a hawk’s, beantilul hair and whiskers, and 
no other striking features. His hands and feet were 
smal! and finely formed, and a front tooth, which 
nature had taken from him, had been supplied by 
the hand of art. 

But a life spent, as it were, 
pitched battles, does not pass 
marks of wear and tear, and the major, after his 
third bottle of hair-dye, began to take very serious 
views of life. Short and decisive were his rumina- 
tions, and with characteristic promptness he deter- 
mined on marriage as his next achievement. 

For this purpose he selected a wife of remarkable 
wealth and considerable personal attractions, and 
devoted himself to the sacrifice like a second Iphige- 
nia— barring the sex. 

i erhaps it was the very difficulty of the achieve- 
ment that impelled the dauntless major to the 
attack. Diana Harford had already refused two 
baronets, a banker, and four minor deities, before 
the major’s appearance in the field, and still con- 
tinued to ride across country with as much enthu- 
siasm as if her whole life was to be devoted to that 
occupation. Teople began to say that she would 
never marry. “ ‘The right man had not spoken,” 
was the general opinion, and the major, he 
gnawed his mustache, resolved, with an inward 
oath, that he would prove himself that man or 
perish in the attempt. 

Not that the major was wholly devoid of that un- 
practical machine called a heart. Down ina litile 
villa near a country village lived a little lady of 
twenty, who could have told strange tales of the 
mnajor’s sentimentality. Oh, major! major! were 
not afl your flocks and herds s.fficient, that you 
must needs make this innocent ewe lamb a captive 
to your bow and spear! 


in a succession of 
without leaving 


as 


But let us do the major justice. In this matter he 
was not altogether a fice agent. From: the moment 
he met Patty Roseneath he had felt himself fasei- 


nated by her in spite of al! his attemp‘s to per-uade 
himself to the contrary. That a quiet, almost tinnid 
little provincial beauty, with a general unsoy histi- 
catedness of tone and manner, should have the 
power to enchant the major of a thousand fights 
seemed too ridiculous to him to be entertained for 
a moment. It did not occur to him that it was, 
a. this very difference from the women he 
had always been accustomed to flirt with that 
constituted her charm. 

feviewing the matter that morning in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, the major looked back on th's 
love passage with a thankful sense of escape. ‘I 


was very near making a fool of myseif that 
time,”’ said the major to himself, as he tied his 
cravat. 


But, though the major congratulated himself on 
being so sately off the old love, he was far trom 
fecling so comfortable with regard to his prospects 
with the new. He was too old a campaigner to 
advance his main body without throwing out skir- 
mishers and outposts, or make a step in an affaire 
de coeur without feeling his way. It was this « juality ‘ 
backed by the major’s real talents and powers, 
that made lim so invincible. Women never 
ge ted him of wishing to gain their affections until 
they found it was too late. And, when once the 
gates were opened, no ove knew how to retain a 
position in the couquered city better than the 
major. 


Bus- 





| for 
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But Miss Harford’s heart seemed to be impreg- 
nable even to this experienced besieger. ‘The 
maior. who never committed the error of over- 
rating ~~ advantages, confessed to himself that he 
had all he knew. Had he not ridden as no man, 
not professionally accustomed to risk his neck, ever 


rode before? Had he not got up private theatricals 
the majorin “ Used Up”’ was really worth seeing,) 


and even written a sparkling comedietta, agreed 
by every one but the major himself to be equal, if 
not superior, to Robertson? Had he not sung 
those tenor songs of his that would have charmed 
the savageness out of a bear? And had he not 
thrown around all his achievements a halo of re- 
spectful sentiment, as who shall say, ‘1 care not 


for them except insomuch as they are pleasing to 
you’? 

“ The major could tind no fault with himself 
with his exertions. He had attacked the 
with all the paraphernalia of sapping and mining, 
zigzags and parallels, and stiil the flag of liberty 
floated mockingly above the unconquered bastions. 
There was but one hope—a forlorn hope, he con 
fessed to himself—and it was with a serious, though 
determined spirit, that the major resolved on ati at- 
tack by storm. He pronounced this resolution in 
the memorable words which commenced this story, 
” said the major, ‘*‘ I’ll save her life!” 

rhe major had made up his mind. 

Perhaps, had the major known who if was that 
arrived as a guest to Miss Harford on the previous 
evening, it might have disturbed his calculations. 
But there is no reason why we should not listen to 
the conversation of Diana and her guest as they sit 
by the bedroom fire in their elegant déeshabille. 

Miss Harford was a girl of considerable individu- 
ey | of character. Without aflecting any of the airs 
of a ‘* blue,’’ or an eccentric, she generally thought 
he ‘rself on many subjects, and would state her 
opinion pretty strongly on occasion. This caused 
her to be regarded with suspicion and dislike by 
most of her own sex, and the weaker of ours. She 
Was unusually, prudes said improperly, well read in 
the drama of the last century, and actually pre- 
ferred the school of Sheridan to the schoo 
Schneider. 

“What have I been doing lately ?’’ says she in 
answer to a question from her companion. ‘* What 
am | always doing? I have danced the usual pro- 
portion of dances, round and square; I have ridden 
over the usual number of plowed fields. What 
more would you have of a woman in my position?” 

* What a queer girl you are, Di!" says the other 
lady, wistfully. ‘* You never seemed the same as 
the other girls at school; and you don’t seem a bit 
altered. And so you haven't fallen in love yet? 
But I always said you would never find a man to 
suit you exactly.”’ 

“ That's just what I'm wanting, my dear—a man. 
I see plenty of amateur jockeys and polite letter- 
writers. What | want is a man—one that is not 
afraid to be natural, or ashamed to be in earnest. 
I really think our average dandy, with his cool self- 
sufficiency, and his insulting indifference, the most 
unpleasant production of the age. There is the 
major, now—— 

‘* Who is that?” 

‘*Major Majoribanks, my dear; the glory of his 
regiment, and the idol of all the horse-dealers, 
amateur aetors and _ young men for a circle of 
twenty miles. Why, Patty, you are blushing ! You 
don’t mean to say that you Know the man?” 


or 
fortress 


of | 


“T met him—that is—he is a friend of my | 
brother's,’ said the other lady, with some hesita- 
tion. 


And you've been foolish enough to believe all his 
nonsense, child, | dare say? Come now ?”’ 

‘Well, he certainly is an extraordinary man,”’ 
pleaded Patty 

‘Oh, yes, very. He can ride a kicker, or write 
a burlesque. But as for heart—why, my dear child, 
he’d toss you aside, if it suited his purpose, with as 
much indifference as I toss that withered camellia. 
Now, don’t you waste your thought on him. 
intend to, though the wretched man has been mak- 
ing love to me in his quiet way ever since he came. 
I’m afraid every day he'll propose, and I shall have 
the trouble of refusing him without losing my 
temper.” 

** But I can’t help it,”’ said Patty, faintly. 

“Oh, yes, you can. You thought you could not, 
down in that dull place, with nothing else to think 
about; but you'll be under a different treatment 
here, I can assure you. Plenty of exercise and ex- 
citement will soon cure. I'll tell you what: as a 
great treat, to-morrow you shall ride Crusader, 
We'll take a quiet canter along the lanes.” 


I don't | 





“Oh, but 1 can't ride strange horses,’ said | 
Patty.” 
* Oh, you'll soon get acquainted. Mind, T con- 


sider this a great favor, and yon mustn't hurt my | 


‘ 
0 


will fit you 


feelings by refusing. One my habits 
feel spirit 


nicely, and when you return you'll 
enough to dely twenty 1 ajors ’ 

“You are a darling girl!” said Patty, 
and kissing her. 

* I'm afraid you are 
Diana. 


in a minority, my dear,’ said 


ble. Gocd-night, and don't dream of the major.” 
And the pair kissed again, and parted for the 
night. 
The next day was one of those hazy, mild No- 


vember ones, which break out into a glimpse of 
sunshine towards noon, and then return to their 
former dullness. The two girls rode along between 
the hedgerows, chatting pleasantly 

‘**I’m sure I shall not be able to manage this 
animal,” said Patty, timidly, ‘ See how he tosses 
his head about.’ 

That’s because you let him feel the curb, dear 

| had it up sharp on purpose. Have power of pun- 
ishinent; but seldom use it. That is the real secret 


of managing horses, dogs and men. There, now, 
you see he goes quietly enough on the snaffle. Now 


coax him a litde, and give and take more; remem- 


| ber he isn’t a phlegmatic donkey with a mouth like 
| a deal-board.”’ 





* Well, [must say I prefer quiet horses ; one feels 


£0 much more at ease.”’ 


Pshaw, my dear! J wouldn't give a guinea for 
a horse that any cre could ride, that took no more 
notice of a steum-engine than of a hay-stack. They 


have just the same dead level of indifference that 1s 
the ideal excellence of the young man of the period, 
who hears with equal apathy of a railway accident 
or a revolutton,”’ — 

‘Well, I suppose they only follow the 
just as in their coats and collars. 

‘But what an age it must be that makes a dead 
“alm the acme of gocd style, and substitutes Jack 
Poyntz for Ranger or Cliarles Surface.” 

Good heavens, Diana! you do n't mean to say 
you read those horrid old plays! Mamma would not 
let me study such th ngs on any account.’ 

* Nonsense! As il they could be worse than the 
French plays one sees now, or half a dozen English 
ones I cou.d name. At least, | enjoy the male 
characters more than in ours. They were infinitely 
more sparkling, and I do not believe they were a 
bit more wicked at/bottom.” 

“Gentlemen now could be quite as witty if they 
cared to try. 

“Oh, 1 don't doubt their abilities, my dear; 
suppose the Lreed of male aviwals produces he 


fashion, 


ILLUSTRATED 


|} some. 


NEWSPAPER. 


the same rumber of prodigies in every age; but 
how is one to know it? | ertainly prefer men W ho 
keep their wits and their swords equally bright by 
daily use. Here one is in equal uncertainty as to 
their livers or their intellects.”’ 
‘Livers,’ Diana! what an expression!’’ said 
Patty. 
“Strictly Shakesperean, I assure you. ‘A lily- 


livered knave ‘Macbeth.’ I dare say you can 
find a musty copy of Shakespeare on the top shelf 
in the library.”’ 
Ah, Di! I’m 
that rate.’ 
‘No, dear. 
die the serene 
time.” ”’ 
‘You must have had plenty of offers?" 
* Oh, dozens! all couched in the condescending 
brevity with which the preus chevalier of the day 
deigns to express his wishes. Now, just contrast 


see 


afraid you never will get married at 


one says of Morris, ‘1 shall 
of a mean and melancholy 


As some 
martyr 


the men we have been talking about. Worship 
commences by a shower of more or less readable 
verse, which you have the option of reading or 


committing to the flames. You casually drop your 
handkerchief into a running stream or down a preci- 
pice, and your adorer throws himself after it, and re- 
stores it at the risk of his hfe. After a while 
he throws himself on his knees—both knees, mind 
and begs you to save him from destruction. You re- 
lent; onleaving you he meets his rival; a glance is 
enough ; swords flash out "—so did Diana's eye 
‘and woe to him who flinches.”’ 

‘Horrible!’ said Patty. 

‘Will this suit you better? Strephon strolls 
lazily into the room; remarks on the weather; 
allows himself to decline into a seat by your side, 
and suggests that you should become Mrs. Strephon. 
En sortant he meets his rival; treads on his toes; 
they exchange abusive epithets, light cigars, and— 
oh, bathos—cut each other at the club.’ 

‘Well, that’s better than fighting,’ said Patty. 

‘And infinitely safer. Weil, my dear, 
afterall, you are right. We mustn't take our idea of 
the class from Sir Harry Wildair—there’s a darling 
name for you. ‘They only show what was considered 
the thing. I dare say | amgetting fearfully crab- 
bed. You see when a girl has money she becomes 
the centre of a circle of deception. Let us change 
the subject. How well that habit fits you!" 

‘It feels rather strange. You see | so seldom 
ride at home.” 

Ay, of course. Now, 
nature, as some one says. 
comfortable in one than in a low dress. 
lent you my regular riding-hat, for | want to see how 
] should feel in this new-langled aflair. I’m atraid 
it wouldn’t suit crashing through a bullfinch; one 
wants something stifler for that... . 

What's that?’ she cried, an indistinct sound 
came down the wind, and both horses pricked up 
their ears. ‘‘ The hounds, they must have come all 
the way from Marliord.” 


to me habit is second 
I feel indefinitely more 


as 


‘Oh, do look at this horse, Di! He’s dancing up 
and down fearfully.”’ 
‘* Put him on the curb, dear, if he’s too trouble- 


Ah, there they go! Look, Patty, there’s a 
See how elose they run together! 
There is Mr. Vane on Brown Bess. Well tried at, 
Mr. Vane! Ah, the major does it—oh, the conceit 
of that man !—and here comes the rest; only two 

gaps for all the poor creatures. There is my little 
brother, Bantry. bringing up the rear on his pohy— 
a terrible hard fellow is Bantry. Oh, Patty!” 
exclaimed Diana, trembling with excitement, ‘ I 
would give —s to be with them.’ 

‘Then go, dear,”’ said Patty, with an offer of self- 
sacrifice that w as enormous. “ Withers will take 
care of me.”’ 

‘* Well, he’s just down in the road there. Keep 
along it, and you'll just cross the line they are 
taking. I really must—come, Terry ;"’ and away 
went Diana, habit tossing and eyes glis tening, and 
vanished gloriously. 

Patty tarned her horse’s head back towards the 
gate of the field they had gone into,and got safely out 
into the road. Some distance down it she could see 
Withers, the groom,who was having a little difficulty 
with his horse, which was plunging and curveting in 
a diagonal position, as is the manner with eager 
horses, performing an equine balance-step without 
advancing particularly. On Crusader catching sight 
of his companion in ill-doing, he proceeded to imi- 
tate his actions with a considerable amount of 
exaggeration. 

Patty, finding him bursting into a canter, at- 
tempted to take up the curb-rein, but only suc- 
ceeded in getting both in an inextricable contusion, 
Then she clung in terror to them with both hands, 
on which the irritable Crusader fought hin 
a confused canter, 
gallop, dashed past the astonished Withers, and 
stampe ded. 

Our triend, 


sight for you! 


the major, had arrived at the meet 


| that morning, and was considerably chagrined not 


getting up | 
| stiflest bit of country for miles round, 


‘Most people say I’m intensely disagreea- | 





of his intentions present. ‘ The 
too,”’ he said 
to himself. ‘* What can she be thinking of?” 

His determination of the morning was still in his 
mind, and he longed for an opportunity of putting 
it in practice. Oh, for the sight of the well-known 
blue habit and iron-gray steed! The major was 
destined to have his aspirations gratified ina very 
unexpected manner. 

He had been riding a line of his own for a short 
distance, and was separated from the rest of the 
field by the breath of a pasture, when he heard the 
quick repeated rattle of a horse going at full gallop 
in the road on the other side of the hedge, parallel 
to which he was riding, and in another moment he 
saw through the twigs the horse he had looked in 
vain for at the meet tear past him at mad speed, the 
blue habit streaming back as the wearer swayed in 
the saddle, holding the reins in both hands with the 
convulsive grasp of fear. 

“Run away, by Jove!" said the major, turning 
Zerlina’s head without the least hesitation at the 
quickset. Two or three intense, short strides-—a rise 
and a crash of twigs—a rattle of horse-lhoots as they 
patter on the hard road, as Zerlina just manages to 
save her knees and nose from damage by a clever 
recovery, and then the major, as cool as if he had 
been hopping over a gutter instead of one of the 
ugliest drops in his experience, set her going in 
pursuit. 

The fact was, the major was in that state of 
exaltation that every soldier feels on going into 
action. Quick as lightning he saw the coming 
situation, and braced himself to take advantage of 
it; as he creptnearer tothe fugitive he felt his con- 
fidence rise in his horse’s powers and his own. 

About half a mile from the place where this stern 
chase commenced, where the road was crossed by 
another at right angles, stood an inn called the 
Cross Keys. The major knew this, ell also that 
on the otlier side of it the road dipped down into a 

rather steep Inll. He had got up some twenty yards 

nearer When the inn appeared in sight, and keeping 
on the turf at the side of the road, that the noise of 
his approach might not add fresh ‘speed to the run- 
away, he called on Zerlina smartly for a decisive 
effort. 

In front of the Cross Keys there was a triangu- 
Jar patch of sodden turi, and as Crusader came 
upon this he slackened his speed very slightly; the 


to find the object 


] purposely | 
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major dashed alongside and seized the reins near 
the bit in his right hand; the horse, which was not 
a vicious one, stopped after a few struggles as he 


felt the power at work on the curb, and the lady, 
falling fainting forward in a heap on hisneck, would 
have tumbled to the earth had not the ever-ready 
major leaped from his saddie and caught her in his 
arms, 


It would have made a capital picture—the two 
horses standing steaming and panting, and the 
major staggering under the weight of the senseless 
damsel whose chin hung over his shoulder, while 
her hair, released from its bonds in her wild flight 
through the air, streamed down the scarlet-coated 
back. 


With some difficulty the major carried his lovely 
burden into the pore h of the Cross Ke ys. 

‘Show me a private room, and get me a glass of 
brandy,’’ were the orders with which he stopped 
the mouth of the astonished landlady. 


**La! Poor young lady!" said that female, in a 
voice of Pg: gy 6 as she brought the restoring 
fluid. an | do anything for her, sir 

* No, I think not,’’ said the major, decisively. 
‘Leave her to me. I’ve had some experience in 
cases of this kind;"’ and, thrusting half a crown 
in the woman's hand, he shut the door in her face. 


* Well, how she could ha’ married he! said the 
woman to herself she turned to the bar. She 
evidently thought from the major’s want of sympa- 


| thy that he must be the husband of the sufferer. 
fhe evening glooms were just closing in, and 
made the little back parlor look more and more 
dismal and dingy The major raised the clinging 
vail sufficiently to thrust the edge of the glass be- 
tween the lips of the patient. Presently the color 
came back to her face, she drew a long, gasping 
breath, and felt for her pocket-handkerehiet. It 


perhaps, | 


| hand :) 


wasin the pocket of her saddle—the major instantly 


placed his snowy cambric in her trembling hand. 
Then she overtlowed. 

The major waited a little. Then he ventured to 
take the hand that was not occupied with his 


pocket-handkerchief, 
ful tendern 


and said in a tone of respect 


* Don't, pray don't give way so! You're quite 
safe now, | assure you.” 
Sob, sob. 


If you knew how every sob you utter rends my ” 


‘ vitals,” the major was going to say, then he 
thought of ‘‘ breast,”’ then he substituted ** heart,”’ 
—* you—-you wouldn't keep on so.” 

Sob, sob. 


‘You don't know how I have honed, have longed 


for a moment like this; to hold your hand in mine : 
to feel that we are slone together: that you do not 
repulse me; that I am permitted’ (kisses her 


**that you do not forbid me.’’ (Business as 
before.) 

Sob, sob, sob. 

** When will she stop ?"* the major thonght. 

“You do not answer; speak to me—or hear me 
while I tell you what I have wished to say for long 
days past, Miss Harford—Diana. | love you!” 

“ That was decidedly well put up,” thought the 
major to himself. 

‘Sir!’ said the lady, suddenly becoming elec- 
trified into an erect posture. It was but one word, 
but it was quite enough to almost throw the imper- 
turbable off his invincible equilibrium. For that 
moment Miss Roseneath could boast of having seen 
that great man, to use a common but expressive 


term, flabbergaste d. 
‘* Patty !—Miss Roseneath !”’ 


‘*Yes, Major Majoribanks, Miss Roseneath. 
take me home! take me home ! and never, 
dare to call me Patty again! 

“The deuce !”’ said the major, slowly, beneath his 
mustaches, 

“You might have been satisfied with making a 
fool of a poor silly girl without insulting her after 

wards. Oh, how could you be so o—cruel !"" 

“T say, Patty—listen a moment—don't talk like 
that. You don’ tsuppose } meant to hurt your feel- 
ings? Hang it! 1 ain't such a cad as all that comes 
to. I didn't know it was you—l took you for— 

“Oh, I know; you took me for Miss Harford. 
Dear Di! she told me you had been making love to 
her since you came. But I thought you had been 
fl—flirting,” said poor Patty, going off again. 

‘Did she tell you that?" inquired the major. 

“Yes; and she said you were a conceited man, 
and she was afraid every day you'd propose, be- 
cause she would have the trouble of refusing you. 
I never told her all you said to me down at Rose 
wood. Silly that I was ever to believe in a major!" 

Did pique and chagrin at the intelligence that he 


Oh, 
never 


| had received prompt the major’s next impulse? (n 


If into | 
which developed into a smart | 





| his terrier. 





did his better angei whisper to him that a dinner ot 
herbs with this little woman who really loved him, 
and for whom he was conscious of a feeling so 
nearly akin to that passion as he was capable of 
experiencing, would be better than a more splendid 
repast with her to whom he was indiflerent?  Bit- 
terly would he have derived such an idea from 
another; bitterly that morning would he have 
laughed at the thought of lis present conduct. But 
few men act up to their principles; and it was with 
a ring of genuine feeling in his veice that he sat 
down by Patty’s side and said—but we will not 
write the words; they were greatly devoid of that 
artistic fluency which generally distinguished the 
major’s utterances to the fair sex; but to Patty 
they sounded like flowing honey : 

And you really will—and you're not sorry for 
what has happened?” 

** Well,” said the major, looking down into her 
eyes, which gazed up through her tears, glistening 
with mingle d light and teur-drops, ‘ ‘ perhaps it 

wasn’t such an unfortunate mistake, after all!” 

Would you be surprised to hear that the major 
makes a capital husband? He lives in an atmo- 
sphere of spuds and steam-plows, cattle and country 
magistracy, and when, on some Summer s eve, the 
cloud-compelling cigar being lighted, he lies upon 
his lawn, and see his young barbarians all at play, 
he really does not look unhappy. 

Sometimes a young lady, who is getting older, 
comes to see Mrs. Majoribanks and the children. 
She it is who has given Fred his pony, and Maurice 
She is still unmarried, and intends to 
continue so. 

‘And yet I always thought you would marry 
some time or other,’ said l’atty to her visitor, as 
the major passes the window. “ And I know some 
one that thonght so, too, at least at one time.” 

‘* Ah, my dear,”’ says Diana, with a slight, comi- 
cal curl of her lip, ‘‘ that was the major’s mistake.”’ 


DISASTER AT SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


N Tuesday evening, June 23d, during a straw- 
berry festival in the parlors of the Central 
Baptist Church, in Syracuse, N. Y., the floor gave 
way, and 13 pe ‘ople were killed and 100 wounded. 
The festival was given by the ladies of the church, 
in connection with a ‘* little old folks’ concert.’ 

At the rear of the church are the Sunday-school 
rooms on the first floor, the church parlors 
occupying the second floor. This part of the edifice 
was in use for the festival and concert. Supper waa 
being served in the central parlor, which had been 
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prepared for the occasion with tables. This room, 
forty feet square, was filled with people, the session- 
room below being deserted, save by a few 
persons. The number in the supper-room is esti- 
mated at from 250 to 500, mostly grown persons. 
At the time the floor gave way the children of the 
congregation were in one of the ante-rooms, being 
prepared for the ‘Ancient Concert.’’ It is said 
that shortly before the accidenta noise like a pistol- 
report was heard, and many left the room saying 
that the floor was not safe. The majority thought 
nothing of it, and festivities continued, when sud- 
denly the floor sank, and they found themselves in 
total darkness among rubbish and broken timbers. 
‘or an instant all was silent, then a heartrending 
wail arose from the wounded and dying. The great- 
est sufferers were those under the floor when it fell. 

The uninjured, who were able to free themselves, 
assisted in rescuing others. The firemen and police 
were quickly at hand, and labored nobly in the 
work of rescue. Entrance to the church was 
stopped, and none were allowed to enter except | 
those engaged in taking out the inmates. ‘1 he} 
scene within was terrible in its details, and that 
without the edifice was heartrending indeed. | 
Fathers and mothers searching for their children, 
husbands looking for wives, wives inquiring tor hus- 
bands, brothers for sisters, and children tor their 
parents, of whose fate all were uncertain and in 
dread. At the height of the excitement, not less 
than ten thousand people were inthe neighborhood. | 
‘The excitement did not subside until long after mid- 
night, when the dead had either been removed to | 
their homes or to undertaking rooms in the city. 

Various opinions of the cause of the accident 
were advanced. The floor which fell was suspended 
by iron rods from a wooden truss under the roof. | 
These rods went through the lower but not through 
the upper chord of the truss. The lower chord had | 
been spliced wrong side up, and at that point was | 
the first to give way. The floor having no props 
beneath it, sunk in the form of the letter V. The 
most of the deaths were caused by the falling tim- 
bers of the truss. Some, however, were smothered 
by plastering. The floors of the church were sup- 
ported originally by iron pillars. A short time | 
ago the church-building committee, with the con- | 
sent, as they say, of the architect, removed the iron 
pillars. ‘The most prominent builders in the city 
declare that the truss was rotten, It was put in 
green, and has the dry rot. 

We devote our first page to the scene and in- 
cidents. 





THE NEW CHICAGO CUSTOM HOUSE. 
LAYING ITS CORNER-STONE. 


N Wednesday, June 24th, the corner-stone of the | 
new Custom House in Chicago was laid with 
Masonic ceremonies, and we illustrate the scene. 

The procession, one of the finest ever seen in the 
city, was led by General J. W. Forsyth, Chief Mar- 
shal. It consisted of seven ‘‘ grand divisions.”’ ‘he 
councils and consistories of the A. and A. rite, 
encampments of Knights Templar, chapters of 
Royal Arch Masons, lodges of A. I’. and A. M., and 
Federal, State and City officials, made up the first 
and most conspicuous division. In the second were 
the Odd Fellows; in the third, the Knights of 
Pythias; in the fourth, the men employed on the 
Custom House building and the Post Office staff; in 
the fifth, the Labor Unions; in the sixth, the school- 
boys, newsboys, telegraph messengers, etc., and in 
the seventh, the Fire Department, and the rest of 
the male population. The lodges, temples, consist- 
ories, etc., numbered one hundred and twenty or 
more. 

Starting from Lake Street, the procession marched 
down Wabash Avenue to Twenty-fiist Street, a | 
distance of about two miles; then back by way of | 
Michigan Avenue and Monroe, State, Lake and |} 
Dearborn Streets, to the corner of Dearborn and | 
Adams, where the ceremony took place. 

A beautilul set of implements was used, including 
a $200 gavel of ebony and ivory, mounted with gold 
and a silver trowel costing $75, helved and orna- 
mented with similar materials. 

The structure, 342 by 210 feet, occupies the square 
bounded on the north and south by Adams and | 
Jackson Streets, and on the east and west by Dear- | 
born and Clark Streets, known as the Bigelow | 
Block. To avoid monotony, the plan is boldly 
treated with projections, and inthe elevations there 
are important central features on each facade | 
earried above the main cornice as towers, each | 
surmounted with a dome and tholus in stone. The 
architecture is Florentine Romanesque. ‘The corners 
are heavily quoined, and the wall surface is 
relieved by ornamented piers, with richly carved | 
capitals. 

The first story is treated with the segmental arch. 
On each of the shorter sides is a handsome and 
capacious portico, 

The second and third stories are similar; the 
second story having an ornamented pedestal course. 
The windows have semicircular heads, with 
pointed Italian arch moldings, the transom to be | 
of stune. The main coryice carries a balustrade at 
its outer edge, and its great projections are well 
sustained in finely modeled brackets. 

The story above the main cornice is obtained | 
without the hackneyed Mansard roof. The sky hue | 
is relieved by ornamented chimneys and towers, | 
The first story and basement are for the Post Office 
| eage og entirely, The second story will be used 

by the Sub-Treasury and Customs, and the third 
story will be devoted to the law courts, 

The general plan of the building is an interior 
court 83 feet by 108 feet, open to the ceiling of the 
first story. which will be a glass skylight, Jighting 
the working part cf the Post Office. In the upper 
stories a continuous corridor makes the circuit of 
this court, and all the rooms are amply Jighted trom 
the outside walls of the building. The vaults will be 
carried through each story in solid masonry from 
the foundation. At each end of the building will be 
two passenger lifts, besides a fine airy staircase, 
The ventilation of every part is well cared for. 

The. building is under the immediate supervision 
of Mr. James ©. Rankin, who resigned the position | 
of Assistant Supervising Architect of the United , 
States Treasury Department to locate here and 
superintend the work. 

The floral decorations and arches along the | 
route of the procession were the work of Edgar 
Sanders, florist, at 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Our illustration represents the ceremonies of the 





corner-stone laying, and incidents of the procession. , 


| three entities—spirit, intelligence, matter; these 


OPENING OF THE ST. LOUIS BRIDGE. 
IVE St. Louis people first talked of building a 


bridge across the Mississippi half a century | 


ago, but work was not actually begun until Jan- 
uary, 1868. The stonework was finished last De- 
cember, and the superstructure completed in May, 
IS74. The caisson-work is said to be a marvel of 
engineering skill, and laid even deeper than that of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. The eastern abutment rests 
on a solid foundation 110.6 feet below the surface. 
The masonry measures 103,000 cubic yards—39,000 


| mineral deposition in the earth's gaping chasms 


| by the latter to contain a soul which was on its way 


9 
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yards more than the famous structure over Menai | was str e, indeed, t bserve | jreds of culti- | Ir-we 7 THR Wreev 
Straits. The centre span is 525 feet clear of the | vated Bagiich people Hetening beesthicesiy to the NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


| piers, and the bridge proper is 1,628 feet long. It} exposition of the refined speculations of ancient 
accommodates two double railway tracks, foot India set forth by a Buddhist teacher in a cap of 
walks, street-railway tracks, and a track for ordi- | oriental dignity. “Then there arose a Scotchman. 
nary vehicles. The entire cost of the structure is | He had astrong tace and brow. a deep-set, pene 
about $10,000,000. It will be opened on the 4th of | trating eye, iron-gray hair, and that look of heavy 
July, with appropriate ceremonies and a grand | metaphysical persistency which is now rarely met 
display of fireworks. with outside of Scotland. Thus far the devil had 

We give a view of the bridge, and portraits of the | been dealt with phenomenally. It had been assumed 
Chief Engineer, Assistant Engineer, President and | that it was a question of folk lore, comparative 
Secretary ; also a sketch of the steamboat landing | mythology, etc.; but much to the delight of the 
at the foot of Pine Street, a bock-beer procession, | audience, this gentleman announced his firm belief 
and a view of broadway—one of the principal | in the existence of a personal devil, and proceeded 


| Streets, containing the markets and cheap dry- | to give his reasons. He spoke well, arranged his 


goods stores, as well as many saloons und fruit | points carefully and methodically, and worked his 
establishments. The sidewalks extend far into the | premises (supposing one to grant them) to their 
street, and they are always crowded with people. | conclusion quite logically. He contended, first, 
| that we had reason to believe in the existence of 
| soul as distinct from body; second, that if souls did 
| exist separately, some one or more of them might 


PRE-HISTORIC NEVADA, 


the western side of the continent are palpable if a being were thus to continue for many ages its 
everywhere. Above the snow-line of the Wind | evolution, it would naturally, according to Darwin, 
River chain of the Rocky Mountains vast beds of | take on that monstrous form, with hideous animal 
fossil oysters are now to be seen, and as an evidence | traits (horns, etc.) which accorded with the de- 
that they were not lifted from the sea by a violent | S¢ptuions of Luther and others who testified to 


| upheaval, the strata where they rest are undisturbed having seen such beings. ‘This novel application of 


aid the beds are invariably in the exact position | What in this case we may call the Devil-opment 
where they grew in the ancient ocean. ‘The dolo 


are literally made up of fossil marine animals. .The | 80 Surrounded the Scotchman’s devil with analo- 
silicified wood and lignite patches to be found at | Z0US demons believed in by the various savage 
Dayton, El Dorado Cation, Eureka, and many | races, that all present began to look at the one 
other localities, indicate repeated submergencies | believer in his satanic majesty with interest and 
long anterior to the glacial period. Another nota- | Curiosity, as if he were a survival from the Stone 
ble fact 1s that Nevada was at an early period of | Age. 
its geological history the theatre of widespread vol- | 
canic disturbances, The vast deposits of alkaline | _ . : 

salts, the torn and ragged aspect of the country, | PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
and the general desolation which prevails, give ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

proot of the mighty seismic phenomena which once 
prevailed. ‘to the present denizen ot Silverland BaNQueT TO THE PROVINCIAL, Mayors.—Lord Mayor 
these geological vestiges are deeply significant, Lusk, of London, recently gave a banquet to the Mayors 
and give unmistakable assurance that fissure-veins | of England, Ireland, Wales, and the Provosts of Scotland 
are constructed on a gigantic scale, and are practi- | In addition to the chief magistrates of one hundred 
cally inexhaustible. As we have belore stated, the | and sixty-four cities and boroughs present, there were 
mighty convulsions which took place in this region, | members of Parliament and the London Aldermen, The 
away back in the Azoic period rent the earth’s | banquet was served in Egyptian Hall, and we give an 
belt into innumerable chasms, which, during subse- | illustration of the scene 

quent submergencies, became the repositories of | 
that vast system of mineral-bearing quartz ledges | 


which now excites our wonder and cupidity. To | from the yard of the Thames Iron Works at Blackwall 
undertake to theorize as to the precise mode of | ; 


| The idea of a double vessel was suggested by the double 
} canoes so common among the Indian Archipelago. Lady 
Granville is shown in the act of christening the vessel, 
bestowing on it her own name 


LAUNCH OF AN EnGLisH SteameR.—Our sketch repre 
sents the launching of the twin Channel steamer Castalia, 


would involve the entire philosophy of chemical 
affinities, electro-magnetic action, and the myste- 
rious laws of crystallization. Suffice it to say that 
silex, one of the chief elements in the earth’s mate- InpIA Famine Scene.—It is said that the British Gov 
rial, is easily rendered soluble when brought into | ernment allowed 30,000 water-tanks ip India to {all out 
contact with hot water and alkal. The volcanic | of repair ; also that ten millions of people in forty years 
vestiges in Nevada are sufficient proof that the an- | have died in that country for the want of water, for 
cient inland sea was kept hot enough for all prac- | household and agricultural purposes. We illustrate a 
tical purposes, and the alkaline deposits were | scene at a well in one of the native villages 
certainly sufficient for the chemical combination. A CARDINAL TAKING Possrssion oF nis Cut 0 
o . y, 4 ’ SES d r¢ ur 
Any one familiar with the crystallization of borax, oe eee * 
A : picture of this subject represents Cardinal Regnier in the 
alum, rock-candy, or any soluble salt, must have ,  % 
: A - J act of taking possession of his church, Trinité-des 
noted the fact that crystallization always sets in os a : 
nated ’ ; . | Monts,in Rome. It belongs to the French Goverument 
when the liquids are at certain and invariable de- | ang is kept up the by Sisters of the Sacred Heart. The 
\ - Sisters of the Sacrec ar 
grees of temperature. The same phenomenon of | gute cows a delewate of the Hols r, t) iain ‘. 
, : ‘ ‘ 8 é eyvate o ie ol er ead: ( 
crystallization, on a small scale, occurred when our ‘an ‘ sage 8 
. the Cardinal the documents authorizing him to enter 
great ledges and accompanying minerals were pre- | , ee o 
t i ean y eae into possession of the church as Cardina 
cipitated from their solutions in ancient hot seas. i 
In further proof that this was the true process in|  Sappinc ror THE DERBY Oaks.—The Envlish justly 
ledge formation, some years since an eminent | pride themselves on their fine horses, both for turf and 
French chemist actually formed @ miniature min- | farm service. Derby Day is as much to the English 
eral-bearing quartz ledge, by simply applying a | heart as the Fourth of July is to the American. For it 
constant galvanic current to a heated solution of | Parliament adjourns, and men leave their business to 
silex and various metals. | stake their money on the favorite horse. Our illustra 
tration shows the operation of saddling before the races 





THE CHELSEA THAMES EMBANKMENT.—The work shown 
in our picture, extending from Battersea Bridge to the 


THE DEVIL. 


| \' D. CONWAY, of the Cincinnati Commercial, | Gardens of the Royal Military Hospital, a distance of | 
pt 


e tells of adiscussion in England about the devil. | three-quarters of a mile, was opened by the Duke and 
He says that a speaker, an American, pointed | Puchess of Edinburgh, a few weeks ago 
out one peculiarity of the story concerning the | A Panis Ant Exminitios.._Among the many interest 
serpent in Eden, which indicated that its origin was | ing places of resort for scholars and artists in Paris, the 
not Shemitic, but Aryan—namely, the singular | 
curse that was pronounced upon it that it should | 
for ever crawl on its belly in the dust. As it is the 
nature of the serpent to move in that way, this | 
curse has always puzzled the rabbins, some of whom CELEBRATION IN ITaLy.—The enthusiastic demonstra. 
said that previously the serpent was shaped like a tion illustrated by our engraving represents a meeting at 
camel. Dr. Adam Clarke thought it had been, | Venice in honor of Nicholas Tommaseo. The fine build 


representation of a scene in one of them, containing the 
pictures of 1874. 


before the curse, like anape. But the curse became | ings, the decorations and the multitude of people make | 


very plain if connected With the doctrine of trans- | the scene an imposing one 

migration, unknown to the Shemitic race, but | ——— 
familiar to the Aryan. Every animal was believed | ” : 
WHERE PEOPLE A’ E GOING. 


GERRITT Situ has settled dis family at Saratoga. 


from form to form, and the curse on the serpent was 
that because of its offense it should not rise in the 


| scale of being, but remain for ever in the crawling 


form, which otherwise would but temporarily have PRESIDENT GRANT is visiting the White Sulphur Springs, 
held it. And now there was presented the suffi- | i Virginia. 

ciently curious fact that some of the Indians pre:ent, Senor CASTELAR, ex-President of Spain, is taking his 
as representing the Aryan race at its fountam-head, | siesfa in Portugal. 

were by no means disposed to submit to the theory 
that the devil originated with them. Mr. P. C, Mo- 
zoomdar, the coadjutor of Deshub Chunder Sen, 
who has recently arrived in lngland, arose, and Ex-GovEkNoR HOFFMAN returns in September, and will 
in an extremely interesting speech, declared that | settle permanently in Albany, N. Y. 

they had neyer had a devil in India. They had 
thirty-three million deities, and were all full—there 
was no room lelt for the devil. Moreover, these 
millions of gods and goddesses had distributed be- Doctor KNKELAND, of the Boston Institute of Techno 
tween them all the qualities and powers which | logy, will seek the midnight sun at Iceland 
Christianity ascribed to the devil, and he was not 
needed to explain any phenomena. The Indian 
Bat. which some thought meant a devil, was simply, 
to the populur imagination, a ghost, and the Rak- 
shasas were probably the orginal inhabitants of 
India, who having been exterminated after severe 
battles, were represented in folk lore as a race of 
demons. Mr. Mozoomdar said that in India specu- 


SENATOR SCHURZ is at Narragansett Pier, trying to find 
out what Congress did 


Bisnor Pappock, of Boston, will wateh over the wan 
dering heirs at Cornwall-on-the. Hudson 


Gipkon WerLLES, Ex Secretary of the Navy, regales 
limself with sounds and tongue at Newport 

Tue Fifth Regiment of the Maryland Militia make an 
excursion to New York and Long Branch about the 
middle of July 


GeNERAL H. Newton Concer, of Newark, N. J.—just 


lative philosophy had greatly exceeded mora] | appointed U. 8. Consul at Prague—bas sailed for that | 


evolution, and because it fitted in with the philoso- | port v/a Long Branch. 
phy of a universal first cause, or pantheism, the | eens tee = \ , - of Berl 
H ndoos did not realize the moral necessity which | , anlage: agit ageclintcth: sagt ee i plese 
other races had found of distinguishing evil from | '8 #bout visiting this country, and will be the guest of 
good, and giving it a separate personification. | the President while in Washington 
Coomara Swamy—the latter word is a title equiva- | Joun A, J. Cresswett has followed the prophet's in- 
lent to ‘‘lord,’’ the gentleman being a member of | junction, ‘‘ with all thy getting get,” ete., and he bas 
the Council of Ceylon—was inclined to doubt the got out of the Postmaster Generalship 
conclusions of the Brahmo, and said that there was 
one aspect of Hindoo philosophy in which it supplied | 
the material out of which devils might be developed ‘ : ‘ : Pngagt 
by the human imagination. That aspect was indeed | 8° te Rye Beach; the Secretary of State and ganda vad 
semi-Ruddhistic. It maintained that there were | G@trison’s; the Secretary of the Interior and tamily go 
to Mount Vernon; the Attorney-General and the Secre 


tary of the Treasury will remain at their posts all Summer 


Tuk Secretary of War and family go to New London 
for the Summer; the Secretary of the Navy and family 


three existed co-eternally. Matter and intelligence 

were so intimately intertwined that spirit (deity) 

was quite unable to prevail over intelligence (mind) 
| because it was in such close alliance with matter |  Fixep Stars.—The so-called fixed stars sre known 

(matter being apposed to spirit, and altogether evil.) | no longer to be motionless, but to travel over distances 
The situation was intricate. Matter(evil) had equal | so great and at such rapidity that the mind fails in the 
rights with spirit(good,)both being equally eternal ; | contemplation of them ; and yet the observation of cen. 
but mind had made an eflort to disassociate itself | turies have failed to detect real changes in position 
from matter, with the object of allying itself with | other than are extremely small—so minate, in feed, that 
the spirit. The result of that effort is human enist- | only thirty stars have, by astrenom cal calculation, been 
ence. Man is an incidental result of the eort of | shown to have moved more than one second of an ar 
| one co-eternal principle to divorce itseli from annually, while in others a motion of but a few seconds 
another with the purpose of marrying a third. It! in a century bas been detected, 


be supposed to evolve in an evil as well as ina good | 
7 evidences of the frequent submergence of | direction—the same as in this world; third, that | 


theory created a sensation, and called up a young | 
| mite and sandstones in the region of White Pine | !ady, who with charming wit and incisive argument, 


picture galleries are particularly attractive. We givea | 


DoMESTIC. 


Tue Hon. James G. Blaine was renominated for Con 
gre rom the Third Maine District lwo unsuccess 
ful attempts were made to throw trains from the track 





on the New Haven Railroad, near Greenwicl fhe 
jury disagreed in the case of Roberts. the alleged bond 
forger The Massachusetts Labor Reform Party hes 
decided not to nominate candidat for State offices this 
year A compuny for the mar ture of steel spr 4 
has been organized at Kalamazoo, Mich., with a capital 
of $40,000 A rich vein of copper has been discovered 


at Rice’s Point, near Duluth has long been the 


custom for Chinamen landing at San Francisco to wear 
five or six silk blouses each, to escape the payment of 
duty The customs officers are now looking into the 
matter The State Prohibition Convention at Auburn 


nominated Myron H. Clark for Governor ; in the resolu 
tions, thé Republican Party is arraigned for infi lelity to 


its pledge The Maine Democratic Convention nomi 
nated the Hon. Joseph Titcomb for Governor; the plat 
form favors specie payments and free trade A suit 


has been brought by the Government against Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., of Boston, for $1,000,000, on account of 
alleged fradulent importations Details of the church 
| calamity at Syracuse state the total number killed at 13; 
| injured 100 The Iowa Anti-Monopoly Convention 
nominated a State ticket and adopted resolutions against 
a License law and in favor of a specie basis. The New 
York dog ordinance was so amended that hereafter 
} money for the animals will be paid only to regularly ap- 
pointed dog-catchers. The Cincinnati Cotton Exchange 
has decided to join the National Cotton Exchange, and 
will seud two delegates annually to the convention 
|} Quite a feeling in favor of Western colonization exists in 
the region of the recent disaster on Mill River. Imm 
| gration to the rich land of Iowa, Nebraska and the 
neighboring Territories has largely increased this season, 
and a large colony is now being organized in the towns 
of that valley The Knickerbocker Ice Company's 
receiving depot, stable and offices at the foot of East 
One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Street, were burned last 
week, with an estimated loss of $100,000; not insured 
Sixty horses perisbed in the flames. 


FOREIGN. 
Taek activity of the Imperialists causes much uneasiness 
M. Gambetta is expected to deliver a speech on the oc 
casion of the celebration of General Hoche’s birthday 
| Mr. Arch has consented to go to Canada with a party of 
| English agricultural laborers...,Senores Castelar and 
Martos have been negotiating for a fusion of the Repub 
| licans and Radicals in Spain The Pope has praised 
the amount of religious toleration in the United States. 
There is great rejoicing in Brazil over the success of 
the cable from Portugal tothat country... .In the British 
House of Commons a statement was made on the part of 
| the Ministers respecting the advisability of recognizing 


| the Spanish Government The Agricultural Union of 


Leamington, England, has recommended emigration of 
English agricultural laborers to Canada... .The circula 
tion of the Bible has been prohibited in Turkey... .It is 
rumored that the Roman Catholic Bishops at Fulda will 
endeavor to make a compromise with the Prussian Gov 
ernment... .The Old Catholics celebrated their first mass 
on the 31st of May, at Dusseldorf. Divine service was 
held in the largest of the evangelical churches The 
sacred edifice was entirely filled with people, but no dis 
turbance took place The special correspondent of 
the London 7imes, in the lock-ont district, has called 
} attention to the wretched manner in which thousands 
| of Englishmen are housed, or rather hoveled, more like 
| pigs ina sty than homan beings, ‘ There is nothing 
new in this,’ adds the Evaminer. ‘+ We have known it 
| ever so long, and don’t seem to care. In London itself 
there are man piggeries which will stand comparison 
with any in the kingdom ; and we almost wonder that 
Parliament has never thought of setting up the worst of 
them in a corner of Hyde Park, that all the world may 
see this grand result of English civilization.’’....The 
Deputies of the Left Centre have again made overtures 
for an alliance with the Right Centre....The French 
| Government has begun the prosecution of the proprie- 
tors of Le Figaro and La France for reprinting articles 
| written by Henri Rochefort....An engagement took 
place at Alcora, in Spain, between the Republican forces 
and the Carlists ; the latter were defeated with the loss 
| of Don Enrique, son of Heury of Bourbon It is repre 
| sented to be very dull in Paris. Many of the aristocracy 
| have left town for the Summer months... .Paris has 
} another English weekly journal, the Albion Scotland 
has a large throng of American tourists just now... . The 
| annual exodus from Rome has begun A\ an agricu) 
tural exhibition at Bremen, the Crown-Prince of Ger 
| many made a pacific speech....There is a Ministeria? 
| crisis in Holland... .The strike of miners at Cleveland, 
England, has ended The Turkish vessel Kars has 
| been run down in the Sea of Marmora, and 320 lives 
were lost 





| MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 
Sa.vini and his Italian dramatic company have sailed 
for Rio Janeiro. 
| Taubert’s opera ‘As You Like It” will be produced 
| in Berlin next season. 


THEODORE THomas’s annual benefit coneert was given 
| at the Central Park Garken last week. 


Tus Tennesseean slave singers have given a series of 
concerts at Cleveland, 0., with much success. 


| Brignou will probably return to this country in the 
Fall 0 sing with the Di Murska concert troupe 


A version of Bronson Howard's “Saratoga ’’ has been 
| produced in Londen under the title of * Brighton.”’ 


Nitsson’s middle and lower tones are found more rich 
and mellow, if possible, since her return to England 


Tue management of Niblo’s has in preparation a 
dramatization of Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ++ Ivanhoe.” 


Tar Fox ‘“‘Humpty Dumpty "’ pantomime troupe is 
) drawing large audiences at the Howard Atheneum, 
Boston. 

GiLMorE proposes founding a monster music-hall in 
New York City, with arbors, cafes, fountains, etc., in 
the Grand Opera House. 

| Miss CaRLoTTA LecLeRce appeared in the dual charac. 
iers of Lady Isabel and Madame Vine in ‘+ Kast Lynne 
at Wallack’s, last week. 

Miss ANNIE STonK, a graduate of the New York Con 
servatory, won the first prize in music at the Normal 
College competitive examinations. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNoTT is supporting Fechter in San 
Francisco, and it is said that he will probably appear i» 
some of his Irish ré/es, in which he is reported to be ¢x 
cellent 

MANAGER pF Vivo bas engaged Mile. di Murska te 
sing in concert, opera and oratorio for two years, He 
will give his first concert in New York about the 20th of 
September. He has also engaged the celebrated com 
poser and ‘cello player, Signor Broga. 


Tuk first of a series of competitive games and feats of 
strength began at Barnum’s Hippodrome on Friday 
evening, June 26th. The prizes awarded consist of gold 
and silver medals, silver goblets, several purses, and dia 

| mond medals, the total cost of which is over $2,000, 
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TWO SONS. 


BY 
RoBRRT BUCHANAN. 
HAVE two Sons, Wife 
Two, and yet the same 
One his wild way runs, Wile, 


Bringing us to sb : 
the one is bearded, sunburnt, grit ind fights across 
the sea, 
Tue other is a little Child who sits upon your knee 
One is fierce and cold, Wie, 


As the wayward Deep 
Him no arms could hold, Wite, 
Him no breast could keep 
He bas tried our hearts for many a year, not broken 
them; for he 
Is still the sinless little one that sits upon your knee, 


One may fall in fight, Wift 
Is he not our son’ 
Pray with all your might, Wife, 
For the wayward one 
Pray for the dark, rough soldier, who fights across 
the sea, 
Because you love the little shade who smiles upon your 
knee | 
One across the foam, Wife, 
As I speak may fall; | 
But this one at home, Wife, | 
Cannot die at all } 
They both are only one; and how thankful should we be, | 
We cannot lose the darling Son who sits upon your knee ! 


THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARJORIE’S TRIALS,’’ 
‘¢Ivy’s PROBATION,”’ ETC., ETC 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


UT there had been an explanation at the Gray 
House between the two brothers. David had 
waited, till his patience was exhausted, for the 
news which had now lost all its bitterness for 

him and had become the one great thought and desire 
of his heart. But the news never came, and, indeed, 
it seemed to him, even through the cloud of weak- 
ness and sorrow that enveloped him, as if some 
estrangement had grown up between the Hall and | 
Little Caergwyn, some impalpable mist of separa- 
tion for which it puzzled the young fellow to ac- 
count. 

“Vyvyan,” said he at last, one day when he 
could bear it no longer, ‘‘ have you nothing to tell 
me of Little Caergwyn? I have been hoping and 
dreaming of a—a great—of’’—he brought it outa 
little timidly at last, for Vyvyan’s look was not en- 
couraging—‘‘ of you and Lilias.”’ 

Vyvyan made no answer for some seconds, and 
David, lying on his couch, watched with a sort of 
terror the contraction, as from sharp pain, of the 
forehead, the compression of the lips, the signs in 
his brother's face of a sharp conflict of feeling. 

‘* You—you must have been dreaming,’’ said he 
at last, in a hard, forced voice. 

“It is not to be—it is not—— Oh, Vyvyan,”’ 
cried David, in a tone of such intense disappoint- 
ment as somehow fell gratefully upon the other’s 
ear. ‘‘She has not understood, then? She has not, 
then—— Oh, Vyvyan, how could she help it?” 

Lilias had despised the great gift of Vyvyan’s 
love ! It seemed incredible to the younger brother. 
For a moment Lilias herself sank in his estima- 
tion as he had never dreamed she could sink. 
How could she be so blind, so insensible, so untrue 
to herself, to all that was noble and true? It had 
never occurred to David that the woman could have 
been born who would refuse Vyvyan’s love. And 
that this woman should be Lilias filled him with a 
wondering dismay. 

It never crossed his mind that, if this were so, he 
had himself given so much and suffered so much in 


vain. He was simply dismayed for Vyvyan and for 
Lilias. It was all incredible. 


**David,’’ said Vyvyan, shading his face and 
speaking in a low tone, ‘‘ 1 have thought sometimes 
et—thet--che loves—you.”’ 

*Don’t!’’ cried the younger brother, throwing 
out his arms as if to hurl back some horrible enemy 
of temptation. ‘ Don’t? Oh, Vyvyan, that would 
kili me!’’ He hid his face for what seemed to 
the other a whole age of suspense. Then he looked 
up, smiling. ‘‘ You are a lover,’ said he; “ the 
genuine edition of the thing. Vyvyan, you betray 
yourself. To be jealous, even of me!” 

‘** Our father wished it,’’ Vyvyan observed softly. 

** You shall not tempt me,” cried the other, sit- 
ting up. ‘* Vyvyan’’—with feverish vehemence— 
“T could almost say to you, *Get thee behind me, 
Satan!’”’ He broke off w ,a faint laugh. ‘‘ See 
here, Vyvyan, if I could begsave you, it would make 
no difference. But I don’t believe you. She has 
been very kind to me, but I have found out’’ — 
«vith an air and tone of experience which sat, even 
through his earnestness, drolly upon him—* that | 
ladies are not so kind when—when they love a fel- 
low. She thought of me as a boy; we were like 
brother and sister together ; but, Vyvyan, she never 
loved me—not, at least, in that way.’’ He colored 
as he spoke. ‘‘ No, thank heaven! she never loved 
me. Is that what has stood between you two”” he 
asked, looking wistfully into his brother's fage. 

** Yes, partly—only partly,’ Vyvyan aff¥wered, 
conscious of an intense relief trembling through him, 
as of a painful stram relaxed. 

** And the rest, Vyvyan?”’ asked David. 

‘Ig as insuperable as this would have been,” 
groaned the other, turning away. 

David sank back exhausted and perplexed. Vy- 
vyan paced thé room with the hasty tread of a man 
who is erushing down an intolerable pain under his 
nervous fect. David watched him for a while, and 
then he started forward. 

**Vyvyan, may not this be a mistake, like the 
other?” 

“*No,”’ answered his brother, abruptly‘ no.” 

** Tell me what it is."" persisted David. ‘1 might 
be able to—to help it, you know.” 

‘No one can help it,’’ cried Vyvyan, desperately, 
stopping in his walk—‘‘no one—not even—— 
Heaven forgive me !’’ he checked himself suddenly. 
“« There is no help for it, David. It is a promise to 
my father on his deathbed.” 

‘*A promise—to—our—father?"" echoed David, 
dropping the words as if they had been so many 
arrows of a relentless fate plucked out, despairingly, 
after they had done their work; and then he lay 
etill and stared at Vyvyan, as if every one of these 
arrows had left a wound which smarted. 

«But my father loved her,”’ he said, after a long 

ause. 

“Yes, he loved her,” rejoined Vyvyan, “ too well 
to let her be another sacrifice to our unhappy Caer- 
gywn fate. Heaven knows,” he added, bitterly, 
**if he had not been so strong, I might have been 
weak !”’ 

The promise had never been so hard to him as it 
was now, when, all other barriers cleared away, 
the road was straight before him —all save that! 





| by those concerned. 
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1 David held out his hand and shook his brother's 


mournfully. 


‘Our father was right,”’ said he; ‘‘ after all, this 


| was truest, wisest love—we should have never re 
membered it. But then,’ he added, tho htfuily, 
he had suflered, and suffering sees so far.” 

How did he know, this light-hearted, sunny 
natured boy, anything of the sweet fruit of that 
bitter tree? Vivvan turned to look at him with this 
question in his heart, thniling the old chord oft 
tenderness to « deeper note. 

Chis was the blow which had struck David down 
more than all the sorrow and tatigue of that dark 
time —this was what came between him and the 


dear Little Cuergwvn circle, even at their last tare 


! well It unnerved him to realize that it was indeed 


alast farewell, After many years had rolled between 


them, when all the ard feelings of youth were 
blunted and toned down, it might be sate for them 
to meet again and look calmly back on the past; 
but the young fellow knew that all the sweet inter- 
course ot the past, the dear dreams, the tond antici- 
pations, were over for ever. And all that sweet- 


ness surged up and nearly choked him as he turned 
his face away from it tor the last time. 

After that explanation, it was decided to accept 
Lord Strathgyle’s urgently pressed proposition. It 
would be good for Vyvyan, David decided, as a sort 
of casting vote, and he had only to make a certain 


| show of eagerness in favor of the plan for Vyvyan 


to yield to it. 

So in another brief month they were away, 
touching by turns at every bright shore which bor- 
dered the beautiful blue sea, sailing over the health- 
giving waters, drinking in deep draughts of fresh- 
ness and sunshine. And the Gray House stood up 
like a gloomy spectre, empty and desolate, threaten- 
ing the fair Summer valley like an overhanging fate, 
and chilling the hearts of those who dwelt under its 
shadow. Poor, ill-fated Caergwyn! 

* * * * * ” 

Sir Owen’s death and the flight of the two young 
men made a little flutter and caused a good deal of 
talk in the neighborhcod, as events do in a country 
district. There was a good deal of disappointment, 
too; much had been hoped and prognosticated 
from the young heir, and the wise ones were im- 
patient to see all their expectations realized. Now 
that Sir Owen's depressing reign was over, great 


things might be expected of Caergwyn; it would | 
take its proper place as the head and centre of its | 


neighborhood, and waken up the somewhat sleepy 
locality. 

And then the probable marriage of the new 
baronet was a fruitful and very interesting subject 
of speculation. Half a dozen * eligible ’’ matches 
were kindly suggested for him, and prudent, aflgec- 
tionate mothers of marriageable daughters were on 
the qui vive. All kinds of attention would have 
been paid to Sir Vyvyan if only he had not fled, and 
in that indefinite, unsatisfactory way, too! 

Nobody knew when he was coming back again; it 
was rumored, although on what authority could not 
be traced, that he disliked Caergwyn, associated as 
it was with the gloomy, isolated life of his boyhood, 
and that he would never take up his abode there— 
he preferred the fuller stream of the life of a great 
city. This report spread consternation abroad, and 
brought many eager inquirers to Little Caergwyn. 
The D'Estes, living so close, and being, as was 
known, so intimate, must know all about the move- 
ments of the young men who had become so 
important. 

It was @ fresh disappointment to find that Mrs. 
D'Este and Lilias either knew nothing or would tell 
nothing. The former supposition pleased most peo 
ple best; it was consolatory to find that after all 
there were no especial intimacy, to the prejudice of 
other and more distant neighbors, between Caer- 
gwyn Hall and its vassal. 

Mrs. Griffiths. it is true, discovered that ‘‘ poor, 
dear Miss D’Este” looked paler than usual, and 
‘seemed out of spirits;’? but that suggestion, 
although repudiated by most, contained its own 
element of consolation after all. 

Lady Durnford had her own view, which she, with 
unusual discretion—for she was fond of Lilias and of 
her mother—confided only to Gwen. 

‘Oh, it’s all settled between them,” said the 
sagacious lady. ‘‘Of course it is too soon to speak 
of it yet, but it is all settled,” nodding her head. 
** We shall see the Gray House bloom out in bright 
colors before long, and Lilias will take her place 
very gracefully, I am sure, as the new * baronetess. 
By-the-way, the Caergwyn Baronetcy is older than 
ours, and the child will take precedence of me! 
After that, Gwen, if you marry a viscount, I'll 
never dine out in your company, my dear. Yes, 
Lilias will make a lovely chunoinesse, and Mrs. 
D'Este will be already snugly established just under 
their wing. Oh, it is a charming arrangement,” 
eried the match-making lady, with enthusiasm.— 
‘‘much too charming to have been overlooked 
I wonder that it has not 
occurred to all these people who are chattering and 
speculating as wide of the mark as possible.’’? Lady 
Durnford had just dismissed a large luncheon-party, 
at which the Caergwyn subject had been fully and 
freely discussed. ‘“ Of course,’’ she went on, ‘it 
would Be indelicate to announce an engagement 
just after a funeral. The marriage-bells and the 
death-knell would jangle harshly together, you 
know ; but you may depend upon it it is settled all 
the same. Poor dear Sir Owen! Jt would have 
been his wish, I am sure.”’ 

‘** [don’t know,” observed Gwen, thoughtfully ; ‘1 
am afraid it #s not settled, Lady Durnford. | thought 
it certain once, but | am not so sure now.”’ 

** Why, you little goose,’ cried Lady Durnford, 
who liked all her young vassals to agree with her, 
“this friendship with Lord Strathgyle provesit! He 
is the D’Estes’ cousin, you know, and a sort of 
guardian or trustee of Lilias. The Caergwyns have 
gone off with him on this cruise; and when they 
come back—in the Autumn, when the yachting 
season is over—the engagement will be announced. 
The whole thing is as plain as possible. Why else 
should this sudden friendship with the guardian have 
been formed? Gwen, my child, you are a dear little 
soul, but you cannot be expected to see as far as 
your elders ’—*‘ as I,’’ Lady Durnford meant. ‘ By- 
the-way,”’ she added, reflectively, ‘‘ I believe that 
formidable veteran, Lady Strathgyle, intended 
Lilias D’Este for her son—she must be disap- 
pointed.” 

Gwen said little. In truth she was pained and 
me She knew that anything definite with 

jlias would not have been concealed from her 
friendship. She had been once so full of delight at 
what she had watched, as she fondly believed, 
ripening into such a beautiful happiness for her 
friend; and gradually it all seemed to have faded 
away—to have withered without fruition. Was 
the case of another Harry Owen? Were mefi all 
like that? 

‘That wound had been only skin-deep with Gwen, 
if indeed it had been a wound at all, but it counted 
for éxperience with her without her having paid 
expérience’s price; and she decided reluctantly, 
not without a few tears, that Lilas’s fate, like her 
own, had in it a Harry Owen. And then Gwen said 
with a sigh what had been said more than once 
already: 


‘Tf it had only been David !"’ 
Even Gwen's experience led her to beleve in 
David. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


\ ERY pleasant were those Summer days in the 

Mediterranean, skimming along before the 
breeze over the blue dancing waves, or lying at full 
length under the awning which shielded from the too 
ardent gaze of the sun, listening lazily to the flap 
ping of the loosened sails on board the Sy 
so pleasant that David grew strong and brightagain, 
and even some of the shadow lightened on Vyvyan’s 
brow, 

Stratheyle had long since come to one conclusion 

that there had been no foundation for the mis- 
chievous report hismother had repeated to him. In 
fact he rather inclined to the opinion, after a couple 
of months’ intimate companionship with Vyvyan, 


phide 


that there might be an especial syinpathy between | 


them 
the list of Lilias’s rejected lovers. It was impossible 
to believe that the grave, almost gloomy, young fel- 
| low was a fortunate, accepted lover. 

Perhaps this conclusion made those Summer days 
brightero Strathgyle. 

But it is not always Summer weather, and the 
waves are not always blue even in the sparkling 


blue Mediterranean, and there came a time when | 


| the fair treacherous siren ceased to smile and to 


coquette with the graceful little Sy/phide, when the | 


} old sailor who was the real captain of the crait 
warned his masters of ‘dirty weather blowing up 


astarn,’’ and when the waves rolled up in sullen | 


ridges, gathering volume as they rolled, with all the 
color washed out of them, dark and threatening. 

The amateur sailors set to work with alacrity to 
aid the real ones in making all taut against the 
coming storm. In their hearts they were a little 
tired of “ always Summer,” of the play-life they had 
been leading; a little reality and possible danger 
set the brave English blood coursing through their 
veins again. The dolce fur niente, after a certain 
point, does not agree with British constitutions, 
} which demand more vigorous treatment. 

It was vigorous enough as the night wore on, and 
the waves, lashed into fury by the stormy wind, 
turned like false friends, and spent their rage upon 
the little vessel they had flattered and smiled into a 
vain trust in them. The Sy/plide flew before the 
| gale, every rope straining, every timber creaking, 
| shaking herself like a gray-plumaged water-bird, as 
| she poised on the crest of some mountainous wave, 
} and then darted fearlessly into the dark abysses 
which seemed to yawn hungrily for her destruction ; 
and the spirits of her passengers rose with every 


through her shrouds. The sailors, too, did their 
work with a kind of grim satisfaction that there was 
at last work to do. 

Work? Ay, there was to be work enough for 
|} them all before morning. The gallant little vessel 
held on her way, unmoved by the crashing thunder 
overhead, or the lightning which lit up the dark 
path only to show its dangers. Her owner congrat- 
ulated himself exultingly on her prowess. 

“She is behaving splendidly, Stenson,’ shouted 
he, with the pride of a father at the feats ofa favor 
ite cluld, shouting through the din of the elements 
in the ear of his steersman. : 

* Ay, ay, sir!’’ roared back Stensoi, in his deep 
bass, peering anxiously ahead of the captain at the 
same time. ‘Stand clear, sir—I can’t see ahead!" 

For the next three hours the wind still raged and 
stormed, and the Sy/phide still flew on before it. 





wave she breasted and every wind that screamed | 


| earnest discussion of plans and possibilities. 





that Vyvyan, too, might rank with himself in | 
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chance, and does us out of it ?’’ was all the reply to 
this frendly remonstrance, as the mutineers pre- 
pared to launch their frail bark—the only service- 
able one, the other having been stove in when the 
yacht struck. 

The rest of the crew, three in number, elected to 
stand by the vessel with a hint as to their *‘ fam’lies ”’ 
in case of disaster, to which Strathgyle cheerily 
responded, 

The cold, steely dawn was creeping on now, show 
ing the little party the fullextent of their peril—the 
iron-bound, apparently uninhabited coastupon which 
they had run, the foaming breakers between then 
and the most transient hopes of safety, the settling, 
tempestuous sea which threatened to beat their frail 
foothold to pieces in its tury. 

‘** We may as well burn blue lights and send up a 
few rockets,”’ said Strathgyle to the men. 

‘It's worth the chafite, captain,’’ assented Sten 
son, stopping first, however, to shouta last warning 
to ** they fools,’’ as his late comrades appeared 
alongside in their fragile ark of safety. 

The crew crowded to the side to watch the strug- 
gles of the venturesome pair. It was a brief story. 
The furious breakers espied their prey, and rushed 
upon it instantly, capsizing the tiny boat within a 
few hundred yards of the lookers-on, and tossing the 
two men like straws amidst the foam. 

‘Poor fellows!’’ exclaimed David, impetuously 
throwing off his coat. ‘Can nothing be done?” 

* Nothing,” answered Strathgyle, laying a strong 
hand upon his friend’s arm—‘ vothing. You have 
seen for yourself. Nothing can live in that sea, and 
no rope can reach them.” 

It was piteous to stand by helpless, and see the 
two dark straws of humanity flouting on the waves, 
and to realize that those were human lives which the 
cruel waters devoured for their sport. They all 
turned away, sick and sad, from the grievous 
spectacle. 

But their own danger needed all their thoughts 
and all their energies just then. In the consultation 
which followed it was decided to hold on until the 
full daylight and the turn of the tide, and in the 
meantime to fortify themselves by food and rest for 
what lay before them. There wasno talk of danger 
amongst them, only a grave cheerfulness and an 
They 
were allstrong, vigorous and alert, prepared to save 
their lives if courage and skill could do it, or to 
surrender them bravely if nothing else but surrender 
should be left to them. 

Stenson was anxiously looking landward when 
Strathgyle and the two Caergwyns rejoined him on 
deck. He handed his glass to the captain. 

“There be dark moving figures coming down the 
rocks above us,” said he, composedly. ‘* I thought 
*twas only birds at first.”’ 

It was broad daylight now. The wind was wild 
enough still—it would tall with the out-running tide, 
Stenson pronounced— but the storm was over. 

Strathgyle took the glass, and scrutinized the 
beetling mass of rock through it. 

‘It is quite true,’ he said, as he handed the 
instrument to Vyvyan—‘‘there are men coming 
towards us. Run up a flag, Jervis—the Union Jack 
—and let off another rocket or two.” 

The figures—there were half a dozen— crept 
cautiously down the rugged path, and by-and-by 
came within hail of the shipwrecked party. By that 
time the wind had lulled a little, and the receding 
tide had left a little tongue of sandy beach un- 
covered. On this the rescue-party —for it was 
obvious that such they were—congregated together, 





| and made signs to the sailors to send across a rope 
| by which they might aid them to land. 


| ‘It’s allwe cando,” growled Stenson to his mate, | 


| to let her go where she likes.” 


“Tf we've only got sed-room enough,’’ answered | 


| the other, Jervis by name, a little doubtfully. 

*““Ay,’ was all Stenson 
anxious gruffhess which did not escape his subor- 
dinate. 

‘*What are you looking for?” bellowed Strathgyle, 
presently, holding on with all his might against the 
capstan, by Stenson’s side. 

The man roared back something about lights, 
which the thunder drowned. 

‘* Lights ?”’ echoed the master. ‘‘Do you want to 
see lights ?”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid !"’ was all that reached him in 
return, although the anxious sailor growled to him- 
self for five minutes longer, under cover of the 
boisterous elements. ‘‘ Lights indeed! Want to 
see ’em! If we go on much longer on this tack, we 
shall see more’n’s good for us, or ]’m mistaken. 
Flying along like this at the rate o’ fifteen knots an 
hour must bring us to—to Davy Jones's locker be- 
fore long—unless there’s a change. And he to be 
talking o’ lights! The only light that could do us 
any good would be the light of a star ‘or two, and 
we're not very likely to see that. It’s as black as 
December,” looking round. ‘Good Lord! What's 
that?’ 

Down below in the little cabin so luxuriously 
fitted up, in amateur seaman fashion, the three 
young men were resting, for the first time, from their 
labors, and talking with admiring e#agerness of the 
‘pluck ”’ of their little vessel, as they counteracted, 
by a sailor's allowance of grog, the effect of their 
drenched garments. 

‘“* After this she may go anywhere,” Strathgyle 
was saying, complacently ; ‘‘ we have had a squall 
or two betore, but never a night of it like this. The 
little thing behaves most handsomely.” 

Poor little Sy/phide! For all her gallant conduct, 
she was nearing the end of her last voyage. A 
couple of hours later she lay. like a c:ushed butter- 
fly on the rocks. Even whilst Strathgyle spoke there 
was a crash overhead which sounded as if every 
timber in the yacht had been stove in; the young 
men looked at each other for a second, and then 


” 


at a time, followed by his friends. 

‘Port your helm, lubber!’ Stenson was roaring, 
as he stamped his huge foot with a violence which 
shook the deck. ‘‘ Port your helm! And call the 
captain !”” 

‘It's too late!"’ growled another voice, a sulky 
one. ‘ 

The Sy/phide sprang up with a last hopeless effort 
at escape; then sheshivered and groaned and stood 
still, caught in an adamantine web of jagged rock, 
with a ghastly rent in her fair side, through which 
the treacherous waves began to pour. All this 
the first gray light of morning showed to her master 
and crew. 

“Stop the leak!" was the first cry, and every 
hand was turned to the work. 

It was done at last, although the grinding of the 
vessel, as the sea dashed over her in her rocky 
Bis”. gave omimous indication that the task would 
£00n have to be repeated. 

“The boats!’ was the next cry, but old Stenson 
dismissed the suggestion with contempt. 

* Do ye expect that ‘ere Irttle cockle-shell to live 
in a surf like this!’ he exclaimed. 

“We'll try, at all events,” muttered a couple of 
| the sailors; *‘ our lives are as dear to us as a lord's 
| is to ‘im any day.” 

‘Pools,’’ returned Stenson, ‘ you're going to de- 
struction! Wait for daylight, if you will tempt 





Providence,” he enjoine:!, earnestly. 
Yes, wait till somebody else sees it's a good 


Strathgyle ran up the companion-ladder three steps | 


responded, with an | 





It was a desperate venture enough through those 
foaming breakers, but it was te only chance. The 
men looked at each other, and at last Jervis stood 
forward. 

“Tl go, captain,’ said he; “I’ve only my old 
mother and father, and your lordship will take care 
of them. Stenson and Pratt have wives and children. 
The bachelors should take the first risk.”’ 

Strathgyle nodded. 

‘* Tell me where to find the old people,” said he, 
taking ont his pocket-book and writing from the 
man’s dictation. ‘‘ Now shake hands, and God 
speed you, my man.”’ 

He was off, and the five brave men who watched 
his progress held their breath, and kept good watch 
over the rope as he went. 

‘Hold hard !"* shouted Stenson, suddenly. ‘“ He’s 
gone! No—there he is again! I see his head!” 
Then in an instant came the cry—‘ There’s some- 
thing wrong—he floats like a log! Pull in, pull in!" 

They drew up the rope only just in time, and 
brought in the poor fellow, gashed and bleeding, 
stunned from a wound on his Sead, 

‘It’s the rocks,’’ muttered Stenson; but at the 
same moment he threw off his heavy pilot-coat. 

“ Hold !”’ cried David, panting and eager. “ Stand 
hack, Stenson; it’s my turn next. You remember 
what poor Jervis said—bachelors first.”’ 

Vyvyan was on his knees, stanching the blood 
from the wound of the unfortunate volunteer. He 
sprang up at the sound of David's voice. 

“Stay, David,”’ said he, in a low tone, laying his 
hand on his brother’s arm. ‘ If I go, it is a life not 
worth keeping; yours, my dear boy, is all before 

you. 
But Strathgyle strode forward. 

‘‘T am captain here,’ cried he. ‘1 permit no 
orders to be given on board but my own. You, 
gentlemen, are my guests’’—bowing to them 
‘this is my right. Stenson, the rope.” 

But David pressed to the front again. 

‘Strathgyle, listen to reason,” urged the young 
fellow, earnestly. ‘‘ You are the heads of your 
families, Vyvyan and you—and one of you is an 
onlyson, You have no right to sacrifice yourselves, 
you two. But Iam a younger son . 

‘* Throw off!’ was all Strathgyle’s answer to this 
appeal. ‘‘ Shake hands, Caergwyn. See my mother 
if—if I neverreach the shore. Now!" 

He was gone with a cheery smile round on them 
all, and the hands that held the rope trembled as he 
made the plunge. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


'TRATHGYLE was a good swimmer; he had 
i) been well trained in all athletic exercises: but 
the play practice of his previous experience was 
nothing compared to the stern life-and-death trial 
of that short but desperate passage. The watchers 
on the shore encouraged him by their cheers as he 
fought his perilons way. More than once he disap- 
eared altogether beneath the white foam, and the 
vearts of the group on board the yacht sank and 
revived as the staiwart swimmer reappeared on the 
crest of a wave. 

Ten minutes of intense suspense, and then a groan 
burst fron Stenson’s lips. 

“It’s all up!’ said he. ‘“ Them darned rocks!” 

“Stop a moment,” interposed Vyvyan; “ they 
are doing something on the beach.” 

The party of men were crowded together, and a 
rope was flung lasso-fashion from the shore, just as 
Strathgyle’s inert body was floating helplessly hack 
with the returning wave ; a shout went upJdrom the 
beach, which was caught by the shipwrecked ones 
and echoed from the yacht; the men rusked bare 
lerged into the surf, scized the insensible form, and 
bore it triumphantly to land: 
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Was he alive or dead? His friends could not tell. 
He had purchased for them their own satety, at 


what cost they trembled to think. One by one 
they were safely landed on the liitle tongue ot white 
sand where Strathgyle was still stretched, bleeding 
and motionless. with the k.nd-hearted Sicilians 


ministering to him with anxious care, chafing his 
cold hands and binding up his - s wounds. 


‘He is gone—he is dead!"’ they bewailed more 
than once; but David, with his hand on ** the cap- 
tain’s’ heart, persevered, and calied them back to 
their flagging labors. Nothing but the indomitable 


perseverance and energy of the young Englishman 
could have wooed the reluctant life back agaim 
into that wave-buffeted body, and even these were 
not rewarded until after a long hour of patient 
tendance, 

Strathgyle’s first words were strangely puzzling 
to the honest old sailor who held him in his arms 
when his lips opened again to speeeh 





The debt is paid; we are quits, Caergwyn,’ 
spoke he, looking up at David with a smile as | 


strange as his word 

‘It is overpaid,” burst from young David, whilst 
a moisture which was not of the sea gathered in his 
blue eyes. 

Stenson glanced over at the pretty Sy/phide, ly- 
ing with her back broken on the rocks, and hardly 
mastered the whistle into which his lips involun- 
tarily formed themselves. 

‘Is that the Way they pay their debts?” said he 
to himself. ** Gentlemen have a queer way of round- 
ing things off.”’ 

The receding tide had left a pathway along the 


coast, leading to the few fishing-huts inhabited by | 


the men who had come to the succor of the ship- 
wrecked party. An impromptu litter was con- 
structed, on which Strathgyle was borne to one of 


these humble shelters, Stenson and his comrades | 


returning to secure such salvage as was possible at 


low tide before the next swell broke up the little 


yacht. 


\ week's rest and such rough tending as the cir- | ! 


cumstances aflorded set Strathgyle on his feet 
again. And another week landed the party in Eng- 
land. The men were di-missed with a handsome 
gratuity, which was doubled in Jervis’s case. Da- 
vid rejoined his regiment at Dover; and exac vetly a 
fortnight from the day when he battled for his life, 
and more than his life, with the beating waves on 
that rocky Sicilian coast, Strathgyle sauntered into 
his club with as nonchalant and unruffled an air as 
if he had done nothing niore energetic all the Sum- 
mer than stroll from St. James's Street to Pall-Mall 
and back again—- only the world .by that time knew 
better. 

His feat got into the papers—as such things 
always do, and nobody knows how—and was set 
forth in a highly sensation: pt ene yh, headed: 
** Gallant Rescue by an English Nobleman.’’ And 
it was no use of Strathgyle to fume as he read it. 
Everwbody knew all about it, and his friends were 
prepared to receive him with an ovation. The con- 
soling element in the whole thing was that it was 
close upon the end of the season, and that this ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable sort of notoriety could not 
last long. 

Strathgyle absolutely declined to be made a lion 
of at all the country houses he had been pledged to 
visit that Autumn, and he hastened sulkily away to 
a wild, remote spot somewhere on the coast of 
Ireland, and staid there, keeping his mother, in 
consequence, in a state of restless anxiety lest 
** those horrible Fenians,’ as she chose to designate 
the entire Irish community, should shoot or other- 
wise murder him. 

He came back as meck as a lamb, somebody 
who encountered him said, when Winter had fairly 
set in, and the ne wWspaper paragrap yh had to a great 
extent ‘ blown over. 

Lady Durntord was one of the people on whom 
the ‘‘ gallant rescue *’ had made most impression. 

‘*So Lord Strathgyle has come back a hero,” 
said she to Gwen. “I should not have thought 
there had been the making of a heroin him; but 
one never knows. And that other young man has 
not come back at all! What can he be thinking 
of? I begin to believe, mortilying as the admission 
is ’’—she whispered it softly—‘‘ that 1 was wrong. 
There, Gwen! I shall be spared the humiliation of 
making that confession to anybody but you, having 
taken no one else into my confidence onthe subject. 
Gwen, why do you look so grave, and why do you 
droop your preity little head on one side with that 
very lackadaisical air? Do you know anything ? 
Can it be that that aa adful dowager is to have 
her way after all, and that our sweet Lilias is 
to slip through our fingers, and is not to be a 
Welsh * baronetess’ after all our pleasant plans? 
Don’t tell me that, Gwen, dear—anything but 
that. It is not true! Well, I'm glad. Only the 
foolish young baronet—whyy does he stay away? 
Does he think that charmng young crea 
tures hke our Lillas are to wait his leisure, 
forsooth? 1 am getting quite angry with that 
young man. Besides,”’ the wise lady added, ‘* he 
should come home and ingratiate himself with the 
county. In these days one never knows what may 
happen. Sir George may be on the wrong side 
some day, or he may grow tired of polities, or fifty 
things, and a young fellow like Sir Vyvyan should 
be ready for any contingency. | like to see a man 
with his stake in the country carving out a line for 
himself, instead of spending his tine in getting 
drowned and rescued, and such follies.”’ 

‘Sir Vyvyan has not had much time yet, Lady 
Durnford.”’ Gwen ventured to excuse him. 

‘* No—but why doesn't he come home? He has 
had time to come home, and IT want him,’’ con- 
cluded the amiable despot, with a woman's break- 
down in logic. 

Somebody else was wondering, too, why Vy 
did not come home. Lilias had read every wi 
that ‘‘ rescue’’ with a beating heart: she had list- 
ened to Mrs. Phillips's garrulous conversation on 
the subject, so intensely interesting to them both, as, 
maybe, good Mrs. Phillips guessed in her heart. 
She had wondered, until she grew sick and faint, 
why, having come back to England, Vyvyan had 
not come back to Caergwyn. 

“T had his own rooms ready for him all last 
week,”’ said Mrs. Phillips. ‘‘ 1 thought, for sure, the 
master would be coming to look at the old house, 
and cheer us up a bit by the sight of him, after his 
danger, too’’—the good woman began to ery the 

















easy, ¢ omforting tears of her age and class—*' but | 
we don't hear anything—at least Morgan gota letter | 


from Sir Vyvyan, from London. Mr. Williams is to 
go up to him with books and things he wants; and 
1e gives orders about the horses and the gardens as 
if he meant to stay away for along time: and I’m 
that sorry and disappointed I can’t tell you, miss.”’ 
Lilias might have echoed those last words. Was 


it because of her presence there that Vyvyan would | 


not come home? She remembered, with an agony 
of maidenly shame, all that had passed in those 
Spring days when Vyvyan’s eyes, if not his lips, had 
told a sweet message, and had drawn the shy 
secret from hers. She could have died at the 
thought of how much had been reveaied in that 
time of sweet, happy contidence. 

She could have borne, or she thought she could, 
that Vyvyan should be angry with her—that he 
should, in some mysterious way, exchange her love 


ILLUSTRATED 


sought nor appreciated 
she could not bear to have it flung back upon her 
, to crush her by its weight of shame and 


were all struggling 
together in that poor wounded heart, and the battle 
was almost too much for her strength. 


g heart brought Vyvyan back to C 
had settled himself in , 
' to smother his own pain of disappointment in the 
work he had set himself long ago 
he could not forget she had so often prompted. 


HY DROPHOBIA. 


HERE is in reality no subject on which the pop- 


informed as bhydrophobia, 


> we propose to notice: | 
» dog a burning thirst is one of the 





dread of water is not displayed once in filty cases, 
though in men indefinable horror of any liquid char- 


The most cases of hydrophobia occur in April, 
November and December, 


» cases in those months to be donble 
and treble those in July and August. 
heat not producing rabies we have the evidence of 
villages of equatorial J 
which swarm with dogs, hydrophobia is unknown. 
(** Principles and Practice of Physic,”’ 

619) states that the disease ] 
prus and Egypt, and that it was imported into 


| Du Chaillu that in the 


~ 


famine and flies, no madness has ever taken place. 
> most conclusive evidence 
experiment of killing a dog, chained to a stake, 
i by thirst, without any symptoms 
of rabies declaring themselves 

Mad dogs do not foam at the mouth and dis- 
play ferocity as a natural consequence of rabies. 
mad dog is almost invariably gentle i 


stage, dries up into a glutinous liquid at the corners 
When reporters talk of ‘i 
white with foam,” it i 
which has influenced their imagination. 

‘inally, itis not true that the bitten person or 
animal will infallibly take the dise: 
where a person is bitten the poison of the tooth 
wiped off by the clothing in three cases 
chances are somewhat in favor of the disease not 
manifesting itself, even where a perceptible wound | 
is made and no precautions gre t 





taken against the 


The signs of the rabies in the animal we proceed 
to recapitulate very briefly. The: : 
Sullenness, combined with uneasiness, as if the 
dog felt that something was wrong with him, but 
knew not what, and souglit an explanation. ‘ 


Hallucination—snapping at imaginary objects 


, and he will shake 
sorbed mood when spoken to by one with whose 
voice he is familiar. 

3. Violent scratching of the ear, 
inflammation, enlargement or ulceration of the lining 
If the dog has canker, 
scratching will have been a habit of some duration. 
If he suddenly take to scratching, it is an almost 
certain proof of rabies, ¢ i 
the action by rolling over and over like a foot-ball, 


when there is no 


membrane noticeable. 


Depraved appetite and habits, particularly in 
Another infallible sign. 

Pawing at the corners of the mouth ae 
is u0 bone or other substance in the throat. 
**One of our unhappy Saale 
M. ‘Nie olin, unaware of this fac t, perished a victim 
He opened the mouth of a little 
dog to remove the bone, and was bitten.” 
‘‘kiude sur la rage.” 
is caused by the presence of a bone, 
mouth will be permanently open. 

5. Insensibility to - 
6. Change of voice. 
voice of the mad dog as‘ ‘‘commencing in a perfect 
bark, and ending abruptly and very singularly in a 

howl, a fifth, sixth or eighth higher.” 

By observing these symptoms the owners of dogs 

can detect the presence of the dre adful dis sease long 
ere the animal does any harm. 
we should advise that, 
ing the ‘animal, it should be earetul ly tied up and 
especially if it has bitten any person, | 
since if they prove not those of rabies the relief to 
the bitten persons will naturally be great. 

As to the treatment of those who are bitten, 
safest plan is immediate excision and the cauteriza- 
tion of the flesh around the wound with nitrate of 


well-trained dogs. 


Note that when the pawing 





inste aa a destroy- 


caatiie consequences 
of neglect are so horrible it is not safe to be neg- 


When the disease has declared itself we know of | 
The hot steam bath of from ninety to one 
hundred and five degrees, i 
have been successfully resorted to in many cases, 
but we have nothing more definite, 
newspaper reports. 

It should be remembered that rabie -s 0ce asionally 


from which it ¢ annot he coaxe ‘d 
it should be destroyed without 


lenly into ac cor ner 


. in correc ‘tion ¥* an otherwise ab le artic le 





case the virus ‘hee proved fats , though it 


case of a coachman brought to St. 
tholomew’s Hospital, London, \ , 
T y, symptoms of hydrophobia 
having displayed themselves the Thursday before. 


extent, that the styles of dress and ornaments 
of the Hebrew ladies of the present day i 
fact the prevailing toilet of all ladies 
same as during the time of Solomon. 
changes and variations of centuries, 
of chignons and crinolines, we now find much of the 
2asy symmetry of ancient Greece. 

The Scriptures narrate a great many things about 
the style of dress worn in the time of Solomon, ¢ 
i laws of Moses several directions are given 
concerning garments worn by the Israelites. 


simple grace and 





NEWSPAPER. 





| Book of Judges the girls of that period are described 


by Deborah as‘ A prey of divers colors of needle- 
work,”’ while Samuel says, ‘** Their clothing is of 


silk and purple.’’ In the frequent intercourse | 
between the Jewish and other nations, the ladies, | 


tired of the ir primitive simplicity, sought the fashions 
of the clever Egyptians, the ele gant Vhoenicians, 
and the luxurious Persians. kven patient Job 
became impatient at the dresses, and Isaiah de- 


nounces the ‘‘ women of the period,” living for | 
. | nothing but dress and flirtation, with the one desire 


to ** see and be seen.” 
The tunica worn by the ladies in the time of 


Solomon was much like the polonaise of to-day, and | 


the belts with fancy clasps now worn are about the 
same as the leather girdles and silver buckles worn 


| of old. We also find recorded that trains were 


worn to dresses, and that camel's hair shawls were 


common. Embroidered mantles, fastened with | 


golden pins, are also spoken of. The hair was also 
oiled, dyed, and put up in coils ; little curls were let 
hang over the forehead, and, strange to say, the 
girls of Solomon’s time, it is stated, used paint. 
Vails were worn, and sandals were made of blue 
and violet-colored leather, with fancy latchets. 


| Solomon, as is related, said to a Shulamite, ‘‘ How 


beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince's 
daughter!’ Hair nets were worn, and earrings of 
all forms and much value were common. Bracelets 
on the right arm, strings of pearl and heavy gold 
chains around the neck, rings on the fingers, and 
other ornaments, were all worn by the ancient 
Hebrew ladies. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

SAFETY OF ANASTHETICS.—If the force of statics be of 
any value, ether appears, beyond question, to be the 
safest anesthetic. By combining American and British 
data relating to this question, the result shows conclu 
sively that chloroform is eight times as dangerous as a 
mixture of chloroform and ether, and, as far as experi 
ence goes, it is more dangerous than bichloride of methy 
lene. The report of the London chloroform committee, 
appointed to investigate this subject, states that not only 

ether less dangerous than chloroform, but that with 
every care, and the most exact dilution of the chloroform 


| vapor by the most skillful hands, the state of insensi 


bility may pass in a few moments into one of imminent 
death 
A BaLLoon Ascent. —M. W. de Fonvielle made a bal 


| loon ascent on May 27th, in the ‘‘Guillaume Tell.”? He 


ascertained the existence of an atrial stream 2,000 feet 
thick, blowing with a velocity of four yards per second, 
in a southeast direction From that current up to 
10,000 feet the air was running in a southerly direction, 
with nearly the same velocity The temperature was 
only 42 deg. F. at 8,000 feet, and rapidly increased 
when nearing the earth, where it was 77 deg The 
lower part of the northern current for 1,800 feet was 
limpid air. At an immense height were floating strata 
of cirrhus, almost parallel. The landing took place after 
having run forty-two miles in only forty minutes 
Several experiments on sound were made, and others 
will be made shortly. 


Srupy OF THE ATMOSPHERE. —There is no question in me 
teorology calling so urgently for extensive, elaborate and 
necessarily expensive experiments and observations as 
that of the vapor of the atmosphere. Indeed, upon the 
right investigation and discussion of this element the 
great problem of weather changes depends. The vapor 
of the atmosphere as an absorbent and radiant of heat, 
and the relation of the pure gases of the atmosphere to 
the solar rays, are questions imperatively calling for in 
vestigation. Intimately bound up with the same in 
quiry is the temperature of the sky at different heights 
above the horizon and at different hours of the day, and 
the temperature of the clouds in connection with their 
formation and classification—all questions of the utmost 
importance, particularly in their bearing on the vital 
subject of terrestrial radiation. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ELECTRICITY, HEAT AND 
MoLecuLaR Foxces.—Professor Barrett, of Dublin, calls 
attention to certain molecular changes occurring in iron 
wire at a low red heat. Mr. Gore, in 1869, published 
the important fact that when an iron wire is heated to 
bright incandescence, and then allowed to cool, a mo 
mentary elongation occurs just alter it has begun to 
contract by cooling. Mr. Barrett having undertakan fur 
ther to investigate this subject, finds that during the 
preliminary heating of the wire a slight and momentary 
retrogression in the otherwise regular expansion was 
noticed at a temperature corresponding to the powerful 
jerk that occurred on cooling ; and, again, it was evi- 
dent that the anomalous deportment of the iron occurred 
at approximately the same temperature at which iron 
undergoes magnetic change. All kinds of iron do not 
exhibit this behavior, some showing it in a more or less 
marked degree. Barrett was not able to detect any 
change in heating or cooling in certain specimens of 
good, soft iron wire ; but in hard iron wire, and notably 
in steel wire, it is very apparent 


ArricaN Halnstonrs.—An extract from a letter of 
Mr. Dunn, the geologist, now on a special exploring ex 
pedition to the Transvaal, published in the Cape Argus 
of May 5th, gives a description of a thunder and hail 
storm which he experienced at Pietermaritzburg, on 
April 17th: “ Hailstones, liberally mingled with great 
masses of ice of very irregular forms, poured down with 
great violence. The hailstones were seldom less than 
one inch in diameter; the average was from one and a 
half to two inches in diameter These were of very 
regular spherical form, and consisted of a nucleus of 
white snow, with an envelope of hard transparent ice. 
Sometimes they presented, when broken through, a con 
centric arrangement of zones, alternately white and 
opaque and transparent, The irregular masses were 
formed of a nucleus generally longer in one direction 
than the others, from two to four inches in diameter; 


| projecting all over were stalactites, each one about the 


thickness of a little finger, and presenting, when broken 
across, an agate-like structure, as though segregation had 


| built them up. Of these masses I weighed a few with 
| the following results: Three weighed over eight ounces, 


two over six, and one over four. The mischief done 
will not be covered by £2,000, or anything like that 
sum.”’ 

Sunset Tints anp Arcs.—Mr. Winstanley communi- 
cates to the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, England, the result of observations made by 
him on the color of the last glimpse of the sun at sunset. 


| Mr. Baxendell and Dr. Joule had previously observed 


that the last visible portion of the sun became clear 
blue, or bluish-green, just as it vanished. Mr. Winstan- 
ley, after more than fifty observations, states that the 
color is by no means constant, being as often blue as it 
is bluish green, Its duration is likewise variable, being 
from half a second to two seconds and a half. When 
examined with the assistance of a telescope it becomes 
evident that the green ray begins at an early stage of 
the solar obscuration at the points or cusps on the visible 
segment of the sun ; and when the setting is nearly com 






pleted it extends from both cusps to the central space | 


between The color, as seen in the telesce pe, is more 


varsed than when the observation is made with the baked | 
} eye. The different colors, together with the order of 


their appearance, show that the cause of their produc- 
tion lies in the prismatic action of the atmosphere By 
proj: cting a large image of the sun in a darkened room 
Dr. Winstanley was able to get the whole of the spec- 
trum produced by the prismatic action of the atmo- 
sphere ip a very satisfactory manner 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Frencu detectives are following Rochefort 


Josn Birtixes is *fiting his ‘ Posthumorous Re 
maifis 

Aw old lady in Cape May has worn one bonnet steadil¢ 
since 1512 

Mark Twain is writing a book on English manners 
and customs 

Jerrerson Davis has returned from Europe and gone 
to his home in Tennessee 

Unirep States Grant is to be at the opening of t! 
St. Louis bridge on the 4th of July 


SaMUEL Bow.es calls the Senatorial attempt to bridie 


the press ‘+a bull against daylight, 


Ex-Usitrp States Senator Ross is sticking type ih 
his country newspaper office in Kansas, 


Jesse R. Graxt, son of President Grant, is a candi 
date for admission to Cornell University 


Tuk Khédive of Egypt las abolished all grand ballets 
and has cut down salaries in his theatres 


SrExaTOR LoGan is to speak in Illinois on the finances 
The people will respond in November, 1876. 


Weypett Pritirs sent Mrs. Lydia Maria Child one 
of Mf. Stmner’s porcelain cups as a memento. 


SrENOR CASTELAR contemplates an extensive tour of 
Portugal before returning to his castles in Spain. 


Bayakb TayLork denies that he has the correspond- 
euce Which passed between Joseph and Potiphar’s wile 


Henry Warp Beecuer will spend part of his vacatiott 
in the White Mountains, and the rest at his farm iff 
Peekskill 

Miss ADELAIDE NEILSON has agreed to play for Stra 
kosch in this country next year for a guarantee of 
$3,500 a week, 

ALEXANDER Deas refuses to allow the managers of 
German theatres to produce his latest plays, and the 
French call it ‘‘an act of patriotism.’ 


AmonG the subscribers for the stock of a Connecticut 
Insurance Company are Mark Twain for $50,000, and 
Senator Jones, uf Nevada, for $75,000 


Ratra Wartpo Emerson has gently glided into bis 
seventy-second year, and still feels slippery enough to 
keep on gliding for several years to come 


GrorGeE WiLutaAM Curtis and Cotone. T. W. HicGixsox 
are to stump the State of Michigan in favor of the 
woman sullrage clause in the new constitution 


Miss Marcaret F. Bucnanan, according to report 
one of the sharpest and most brilliant writers on the 
Chicago press, is about to marry a Chicago official 


OLE Bett is in Rome investigating the first discovery 
of America, to secure the glory to Ericksen, his 
countryman, but is unable to shake standing traditions. 


Tux Right Hon, Sir Bartle Frere has resigned the 
presidency of the Royal Geographical Society, and Gen 
eral Sir Henry C Rawlinson, who was formerly president, 
has again been elected to the position. 


A apy residing in the vicinity of Fort Ross, Cal, 
has a barrel-organ constructed by James Lick, when 
a young mechanic, for Captain Benitz, of the Fort Ross 
tanch. It has three barrels and plays thirty tunes, and 
is the size of an ordinary bureau. 


Mrs. Cotone. Jonun Hay is described as a fine, large 
brunette, with eyes of Oriental lustre. She was reared 
in Cleveland, the Puritan capital of the West. A repub 
ican lady, of household tastes, with education and 
social culture modified by the restraints of the abstemi 
ous and careful Western Reserve society. 


An English magazine-writer considers Victor Hugo's 
power of representing children as unequaled, and de 
clares that his babes are as distinct as his heroes, 
‘every pearly curve of them tender and sweet as rose 
leaves, yet complete creatures, nowhere blurred or in 
definite, even in the most delicious softness of exe 
cution.”’ 

A Frencu medical journal, speaking of Mlle. Croizette 
who acts the leading character in the “Sphinx,” at 
Paris, says that she poisons herself every evening in the 
famous dying scene, and the convulsions and spasms 
which follow are genuine. Immediately the drop-scene 
falls the fair actress takes an antidote and recovers in 
about an hour, 

QveeEN Victoria spends most of her time in a hunting 
lodge perched upon a shady cliff overlooking the Valley 
of the Dee, on the beautiful banks of which river Balmoral 
Castle is situated. Here she ioves t@ while the long 
Summer hours away, reading her dear deceased Albert's 
love-letters, and damming up her nasal tear-ducts by 
frequent pinches of snuff. Royal cossip says that Eu- 
genie and Victoria keep up ¢ regular correspondence, 
and tell each other all the new 


Tuk late King of the Sandy Islands was buried in 
a feather cloak which had pass lown to him through 
generations of royal chieftains.” When the remains were 
to be placed in the coflin, and were removed from the 
feather robe on which they had lain in state, his aged 
father commanded that the body be buried in the robe, 
as the dead king, his son, was the last of the famiiy, and 
to him, therefore, it belonged. It will cost more than 
$100,000 to replace this robe, for one million of birds, 
of rare and yellow plumage, were caught to furnish the 
material of which it is made. 


Epwarkp Everett's definition of a good education 
was: ‘“‘ Read the English language well, write with dis 
patch a neat, iegibie hand, and be master of the first 
four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, with 
accuracy, every question of figures which comes up in 
practice, and if you add the ability to write pure gram 
matical English, you have an excellent education, These 
are the tools. You can do much with them, but you are 
hopeless without them. They are the foundation; and 
unless you begin with these, all your flashy attainments, 
a little geology, and all other ologies and osophies, are 
ostentatious rubbish.”’ 


Tur Louisville Theatre is to be torn down to make 
room for the new building of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. Watterson says of the old theatre: “ Prentice 
wrote and Julia Dean delivered the ode dedicative to the 
establishment when it was new. Abt that time Prentice 
was a swell, with round, peach-colored cheeks—a popu 
lar favorite of the first-class. He was fond of the 
theatre and theatricals. Julia Dean’s father being a 
friend of his, he took great interest in the young girl's 
fortumes, giving her letters to people of influence all 
over ae country. Old Dean was a solid, thick-set 
Cerberus, and watched his daughter with the authority of 


| a Crommles and the pride of a Costigan. He wore a 


blwé coat with metal buttons, and carried a silver-headed 
cane, the terror of the larks who hung about the stage 
door and the box-office to catch a glimpse of the Fother 
ingay. What a girl she was, to be sure; a stylish-like 
thing, with brown hair and hazel eyes, which glanced 
from pit to gallery and from gallery to pit in a ravish 
ing way, quite irresistible. All the beaux and bucks of 
the period were in love with her, and there was no end 
to the flowers and the verses contributed to her glorifica- 
tion. She married, and was unhappy.” 
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MONUMENT ERECTED ON THE ISLAND AT THE JUNCTION OF 


N. H., IN COMMEMORATION OF MRS. ANNA 
HON. GEORGE C. GORHAM, 
CLERK OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


{EORGE C. GORHAM is a citizen of San Fran 

NW cisco, Cal.; was born at Greenport, Long 
Island, State of New York, July 5th, 1832; received 
a common-school education, and such instruction in 
the higher branches as he obtained during one year 
at a higher school; leftschool at the age of twelve ; 
was employed as a clerk from that time until July, 
1849, w ica he went to California, of which State he 
has ever since been a citizen. He had some train- 
ing in the law there, in the office of Judge Field, 
now of the United States Supreme Court, but, un 
able to resist the stormy current of political excite- 
ment, he gave up all thought of the profession, and 
became active as a political writer. He edited the 
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rHE CONTOOCOOK AND MERRIMACK RIVERS, 


DUSTON.—SKETCHED BY J. WARREN THYNG, 


Vation, the organ of the Douglas Democracy in 


! > 
| san Francisco, in 1860, and when the war of the re 
| | 


vellion opened he was conducting the Marysville 
Democrat, which he at once made a powerful and 
radical advocate of the Union cause. 

In the readjustment of parties occasioned by the 
war, he bore a conspicuous share in the work of 
organization. He has for some years been recog- 
nized as a prominent leader of the Republican 
Party, and received its nomination for Governor in 
1867. Defeated by defection on the Chinese and re- 
construction questions—on both of which he held 
pronounced and advanced opinions—he_ visited 
Washington early in 1868, and in June of that year 
was chosen Secretary of the United States Senate, 
to succeed Colonel Forney, which position he now 
holds. 


! Mr. Gorham was placed upon the National Re- 


BON. GEORGE C. GORHAM, SECRETARY OF THE U,. 8, SENATE,—FHOTOGRAPHED RY F. THORP. 


publican Committee’ in 
1868, and again in 1872. 
He is a hard-money Ad 
ministration Republican, 
and expresses great con 
fidence in the restoration 
of his party to power in 
California m 1875. In so 
‘ial life he is frank and 


positive, possessing keen 
wit and wie scholarship 
and he is a brilliant con 
versationalist. He has 


not been engaged in any 
surprising political ma 
neeuvres during his term 
of office, but has quietly 
performed the duties of 
in onerous position 


UNVAILING 
OF T 
DuUSTON MONUMENT. 


( N the 15th of March, 
1697, Mrs. Anna Dus 
ton was taken captive at 
Haverhill, Mass., with 
twelve others, and car 
ried to Contoocook Island, 
y¥. H. Mrs. Duston, her 
maid, Mary Neff, and a 
young boy, arose in the 
night and killed ten In- 
dians, took their scalps 
and brought them to Bos- 
ton, reaching that city 
on the 21st of April, 
where she met Cotton 
Mather near the State 
House, and to whom she 
exhibited the ten scalps, 
the tomahawk and an In- 
dian gun which they se 
cured in their flight. The 
General Court at once 
voted Mrs. Duston £25; 
£12.10 to her maid; and 
a similar amount to the 


boy. Gifts were sent her 
from all parts of the 
country. 


The Massachusetts Legislature made appropri- | Samson Lachman. 


in the presence of 3,000 
ernor Weston and Council. 
of William Andrews, 
entirely of granite. 


of Lowell, and is composed | ¢ harles Ef 
On the pedestal stands the the 
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COLONEL ARTHUR MACARTHUR EASTMAN. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


| consisted of: ‘ In pea ln 
‘Spartacus to the Enve 
St. John de Matha,” 


Rushmond 


people, including Goy 
The statue is the work 
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Whittier 


Sophomore Class; 
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-PHOTOGKAPHED BY STEPHEN PIPER, 


7 Then followed prose and po- 
ations, a granite statue costing $6,000 was ordered, | etic declamations for the 
and last week it was unvailed at Fisherville, N. H. 


anuual prizes. These 
nent of Warren Hastings,”’ 
rvs,’ and 
by Albert Phillip, 
and James M. Smith, of 

‘The Spirit of, Anti 


NEW YORK CITY.—PRIZE*SPEAKING AT BOOTH’S THEATRE BY THE STUDENTS Oo” rik COLLEGE OF THE 


figure of a woman, seven and a half feet high, | Slavery,’ Carl Schurz, ‘ 
hand a tomahawk, and in the 


holding in one 
other the scalps of the 
dertaking originated 
Concord, and Mr. 


priations, much money 
was raised by private 
subscribers. We give a 
picture of the monument. 


PRIZE-SPEAKING 
AT 
Boorn’s THEATRE. 
AST week, the an- 
nual prize-speaking 
by the students of the 
College of the City of 
New York was held 
at Booth’s Theatre. The 
essays read exhibited 
much care in prepara 
tion, but they would 
have been more satisfac- 
tory to the audience if 
some of the declaimers 
had paid more attention 
to their delivery. After 
music by the band, the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson 
opened the exercises 
with prayer. 

The following is a 
synopsis of the pro 
gramme: Prize Essay 
(Junior Cless,) ** How 
Far may the Literature 
of the Present Century 
be Regarded as the 
Fruit of a Careful Study 
of the Older Master- 
pieces?’ by Wilbur Lar- 
rimore; Rigg’s Prize— 
Essay (Senior Class,) 
“What Ideas Originat- 
ing in Feudalism and 
Chivalry still Favorably 
Influence Civilization in 
the United States?” by 


with 
Robert 
yer of Lowell. In addition to the State appro- 





CITY OF NEW YORK. 


and ‘** The Diver,’ Schil 


Class: “ The Death Per 
chiration of lish Right 


Rev. Dr. Bouton, of 
B. Caverley, a law- 


slain Indians. The un- | Louis Werner and George 


THE 
CNTH REQIMEAL 
or 





SEVENTH REGIMENT MONUMENTAL STATUE IN CENTRAL 
PARK, DEDICATED MONDAY, JUNE 22D 


‘Island of the Scots,” 


‘The Gladiator,’ Kellogg, 
ler, by Hanford Crawtord, 
» W. Messiter, of the Jumor 
ialty,’’ Vietor Hugo, ** De- 
s,’ Henry Grattan, and 
Aytoun, by William T. 
Rodenbach, Charles W. 
Rush and John Eastman, 
of the Senior Class. 

We give a sketch of 
the scene on the occa- 
ion. 


COL. ARTHUR M. 
EASTMAN. 


HE history of the new 

ocean cable would 
be incomplete without 
mention of the distin- 
guished services of its 
attorney and manager, 
Colonel Arthur MacAr- 
thur Eastman. He first 
conceived the idea of 
laying an _ opposition 
cable from England to 
the United States undc: 
the rights and franchises 
o! the American Atlantic 
Cable Telegraph Com- 
pany, and it was by his 
indefatigable energy and 
perseverance that suffi- 
cient English capital 
was secured to take over 
the contract—the first 
step towards practically 
beginning the great 
work, From the outset 
Mr. Eastman has been 
indispensable. His na- 
tural courtesy and grace- 
ful demeanor, his tact 
and good judgment in 
fitting his arguments to 
the idiosyncrasies of the 
men he would persuade, 
and finally the determin- 
ation with which he la- 
bored, well Gtted him for 
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the difficult task he undertook. He is of revolution 
ary stock, and his grandtather fought bravely with 
the New Hampshire regiments. Colonel Eastman 
lives in Massachusetts and is a man of much influ- 
ence. We give a portrait of him. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT MEMORIAL, 


MPHE Seventh Regiment of New York is one of the 

wealthiest and most efficient military organi- 
zations in this country, and its war record is among 
the highest. About eight years ago its members 
resolved to erect a monument in honor of their 
comrades who died in the late civil war, and last 
week it was unvailed in Central Park with fitting 
ceremonies. Governor Dix, Mr. Henry G. Stebbins 
and others made short speeches. The memorial is 
a bronze figure, of heroic size, of an American 
soldier, in the uniform of the Seventh Regiment, as 
anu outpost of sentry. It rests on a base of Quincy 
granite, partly polished, bearing appropriate in- 
scriptions. On one side are bronze shields with the 
motto of the regiment, ‘ Pro patria et gloria.” 
The location is on rising ground, immediately west 
of the Eighth Avenue drive, near Sixty-ninth Street. 
The bronze statue was designed by Ward, the 
American sculptor, and the base erected by R. M. 
Hunt, architect. The entire cost was about $40,000. 
We give a picture of the memorial. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC. 

FTER the full statement heretofore published 

of the difficulty of our firm with the Customs 
authorities, and the subsequent exhaustive exam- 
ination of the whole matter by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, which resulted in the entire re- 
modeling of the ‘‘ Moiety ’’ and ‘‘ Seizure Acts,’’ we 
had not supposed that it would be necessary to add 
anything further in the way of explanation. But in 
the brutal and cowardly attack made upon us 
during the closing hours of Congress by General 
Butler, certain charges were preferred by him in 
his character as a Representative, upon the floor of 
the House, against our firm, so definite and with so 
much of apparent authority, that we feel called 
upon, in justice to ourselves and the public, to 
niake once more a brief statement. 

The charges specitically preferred were in the 
main— 

First. That we had as a firm attempted to de- 
fraud the Government and evade the revenue by 
importing metals, in the form of works of art and 
statuary. In reply to this it is only necessary to 
say that the importations to which General Butler 
referred were made before the firm of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. came into existence, and before any 
one of the present or late members of the firm be- 
came connected with the metul importing business ; 
the senior member of the firm, William E. Dodge, 
being at the time engaged in the dry-goods 
business. 

Sreconp. That in the Tariff Act of April, 1864, 
which temporarily increased the rates of duty on 
imports fifty per cent., ‘Mr. Dodge went to the 
Treasury and had a comma taken out of one place 
and put in another, and thereby cleared $2,250,000.” 

The exact facts in respect to this charge are as 
follows: In the very full revision of the Tariff. as 
embodied in the Act of June, 1864 (and not the Act 
of April, 1864, so specifically mentioned by General 
Butler,) it was decided by both Houses of Con- 
gress, after full discussion, that an increase of 
duties on tin and terne plates would imperil the 
large industries already taxed under the Jnternal 
Revenue in which tin was used for the packing of 
fruits, fish and vegetables, meats and the like, and 
so tend to reduce, rather than increase, the re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. At the same time it was 
decided to increase the duty on sheet-iron, galvan- 
ized with an admixture of tin—which article had 
been imported under the name of ‘‘tin plates gal- 
vanized,”’ and so definitely and distinctly named in 
connection with and at the same rate as ‘ Galvan- 
ized Iron” in every successive Tariff since 1857. 
The Bill was passed on the 30th, of June, and went 
into operation immediately. On examining its pro- 
visions we found that while the duty on * tin and 
terne plates ” remained unchanged at 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, the addition of a comma after the 
word * plates,’’ in the clause ‘‘ tin plates galvan- 
ized,’ rendered the whole paragraph ambiguous, 
if not absurd, and apparently imposed a new duty 
of 24% cents per pound, an increase of one hundred 
vod cent. on existing duties. Seeing how impossi- 
»le it would be to enter otr invoices at two con- 
flicting rates for one and the same article, we 
applied at once to the Collector for a decision in 
respect to the course to be followed. The Col- 
lector saw the difficulty, and referred us to Mr. 
Fessenden, then in New York and just appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. We called upon him, and 
he immediately stated tu us and to the Collector that 
he had been chelsea ot the Senate Committee, and 
also of the Conference Committee which had charge 
of the Tariff Bill in question; that he fully remem- 
bered the discussion as to tin plates, in which he 
had taken part; that the full sense of both Commit- 
tees hud been that tin plates should remain at 25 
per cent. ad valorem ; that the ‘‘comma” had 
evidently been added by mistake in the haste of 
engrossing, and could not be considered as the true 
interpretation of the law. 

He accordingly ordered the Collector to pass the 
peo at twenty-five per cent., and stated that on 
iis return to Washington he would issue a special 
order making the construction official; and this he 
did under date of July 22d, after taking full time for 
consideration ane consultation with his former 
colleagues in Congress and the experts of the 
Treasury Department. As finally interpreted by 
Mr. Fessenden, moreover, the law was not in our 
direct favor; but on the contrary, had the technical 
error been allowed to stand and to entail a very 
excessive increase of duties, the advance in the 
price of stock on hand would have yielded to us, in 
common with all other importers and dealers, a 
very considerable profit. The facts, therefore, 
were exactly the reverse of those stated by General 
Butler. 

Turrp. General Butler states, that in our large 
and complicated business, every invoice brought 
day by day by us to the Custom House was 
wrongly stated, and that we were consciously and 
continually guilty of fraud. 

General Butler knovrs this to be untrue. He knows, 
on the contrary (for as the paid attorney of the in- 
former, he has given attention to the subject.) that 





after a most careful and mo:reiless examination of | 


some thousands of our invoices b 
experts, aided by our own ¢lerk, to injure 
their employers, with the full us ouf books and 
papers, there were found only some fifty that could 
in any way be made the subject of controversy ; 
and that in the case of some of these, of from 


and his 


ossible loss to the Government could not have been 
in excess of from eighty cents to one dollar per 
invoice. And furthermore, that the total loss 
claimed by the Government on all the invoices 
was only $1,600, out of an importation of some 
$40,000,000, and covering the space of five years. 


| 
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We believe General Butler further knows, but 
willfully conceals the fact, that the same error aud 
misunderstanding of the intricate law which com 

| pelled us, under severe penalties, to invoice ou 

goods both at cost price and at market price, led 
us, in the case of a greatnumber of importations, to 
|} Invoice their value above cost, and so resulted ina 
gain to the revenue and a loss to ourselves itm- 
mensely greater than the Government claims to 
have lost. 

Finally, looking at all the circumstances and the 
character of this speech, its constant falsitications 
and perversions of truth, and its brutal personal- 
ities, we are quite willing to leave the verdict as 
to its eflect to any who have fairly looked into 
the matters of which it treats. 

Pure tres, DopcE & Co, 

New York, June 2th, IS74. 


FUN. 
Ir you see a policeman aim at a dog, try to get near 
the dog 
An old winebibber says that an empty champagne 
bottle is like an orphan, because it has lost its pop 


WHEN a member of the Boston Common Council talks 
too long, the bored hand him a card Inscribed: “ Hire a 
hall !”’ 

ANOTHER sure indication of the approach of the cro 
quet season—ladies ordering gaiters a couple of sizes too 
small for them m4 

AN ostrich does draw the line somewhere. He stops 
at gate-hinges. The grasshoppers will cat the shoes oll 
an exhausted mule 
is what a city bootblack said to a 
when he had finished black 


‘*CHANGE cars,”’ 
countryman the other day 
ing one of his brogans 


Ir is a good ground for divorce in St. Louis if a wife 
finds one hundred and thirteen love-letters from a red 


haired woman in her husband’s pocket 


‘Tuar is the almond tree, my lady It always flow 
ers before it leaves; it leaves directly after it flowers; 
and, after it leaves, it stays the Summer through just as 
you see it,”’ 

Snort, Suarp ann Decisive. —A young man in Penn 
sylvania saw her on Wednesday, courted her Thursday 
married her Friday, aud was put in jail for horse-steal 
ing on Saturday 

A wirty lady once said of a genticman whose conver 
sation was entertaining, but disconnected, ‘* He's very 
clever; but he talks like a book in which leaves are oc 
casionally missing.” 

“Don’t you know that by leading this irregular life 
you are shortening your days?’ ‘It’s quite possible 
that I may be shortening my days, but then look how I 
lengthen my nights,”’ 

Saip a pompous husband, whose wife had stolen up 
behind and given hima kiss: ‘* Madame, I consider such 
an act indecorous.’’ ‘> Excuse me,’’ said the wife; ‘1 
didu’t know it was you.” 


THe man who gave his chiidren pennies to go to bed 
supperless, and then robbed them after they got to sleep, 
has found his match in the New Haven saloon-keeper 
who gota man beastly drunk the other day, and then 
turned him out and played a hose on him 


AFTER severil years of reflecktion, I have come to the 
konklusion that the three most diffikult things in life 
are__Ist. Carryin’ an armfull uv live eels up a steep 
hill without spillin’ an eel; 2d. Aktin as a referee ata 
dog fight without getting mad; 3d. Editin’ a newspaper 


No CORPSE can travel on the Pennsylvania Railway 
uniess it has a ticket and a physician's certificate as to 
what disease it died of. We should have thought it 
might be able to travel as a deadhead, but such is not 
the case. This is another argument for cremation. 

La, me!” sighed Mrs. Partington, ‘here I have 
been suffering the bigamies of death for three mortal 
weeks First, I was seized with a bleeding phrenology 
in the left hampshire of the brain, which was exceeded 
by a stoppage of the ventilator of the heart. This gave 
me an inflammation in the borax, and now I'm sick 
with chloroform morbus. There is uo blessing like 
that of health, particularly when you are ill.”’ 


rHE LAST CHANCE. 


reference to anything that may be desirable, and it will 
attract the public attention. The former concerts of the 
Public Library of Kentucky, although brilliant successes, 
did not appeal to the public as does the next, which is the 
last that can be given under the charter of this popular 
institution. Many have hitherto deferred buying tickets, 
being resolved to wait for the last concert—the fifth— 
which is o take place July 31st, and there is no mistaRing 
the fact that all classes of persons are aware that this is 
indeed the last chance for a brilliant fortune in the turn 
ofawheel, $2,500,000 in cash, which is to be distributed 
to ticket-holders, and prizes such as $250,000, $100,000, 
$75,000, $50,000, etc., etc., have no parallel in the history 
of the world, and so it is not surprising that every one is 
endeavoring to take advantage of this last chance—every 
ticket will of course be sold. “ 

Tue warerooms of Messrs. Warren Ward 
& Co., on the corner of Spring and Crosby Streets, New 
York, are now well-stocked with an admirable selection of 
furniture, manufactured by the firm in the richest and 
most substantial manner, There could be no opportunity 
better than the present for our patrons to s cure choice 
parlor, library, and boudoir sets, together with decorations 
and bric-a-brac that render the apartmeuts so cheery 
The prices have been greatly reduced for cash sales, and 
special attentions are given to orders from out of town 
The material in every piece is well seasoned and put 
together in the strongest manner, while the finish repre 
sents the highest skill of the decorator’s and uplolsterer’s 
art. 


Frew of the “ills that flesh is heir to” are 
so debilitating and annoying as Piles. This disease is quite 
common to the heated season of the year, and should 
receive the best attention when first detected; of the 
various specilics prescribed, none have given such im 
mediate relief as the BUCKEYE SALVE for which \. B 
WIGGS, ot No, 346 Broadway, New York, is the sole 


agent. It is most agreeable to the affected parts, and 
does not render it necessary to abstain from usual 
avocations 


E.&H.T. Anthony & Co., 501 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Vhoto-lLantern Slides, and Photographie 
Materials First Preinium at Vienna uf 


Hoover's world-renowned Chromos. 
by Dealers every where. 


Sold 
Acknowledged to be the tinest 


twenty to thirty thousand dollars each, the utmost | S2'™M9S published. J. Hoover, Publisher of Fine Chromos, 


No. 1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 955-80 











if you want the best “ Elastic Truss” for rupture, or 
best “ Elastic Stockings” for enlarged veins, etc., write 
to Pomroy & Co., 144 Broadway, N. ¥ tf 


Gent’s Hats, 102 Nassau St., corner of Ann, N. Y. 


|} wharf foot of Canal Street 


| 
| 
{ 
i CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA, via PANAMA, 
Tus is rather a startling announcement in | 


[Jury 11, 1874, 


The Traveler’s Guide, Arnold,Constable & Co. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
Will open JUNE Ist. $21 per week for June ; 
week for July and August 


BRESLIN, PURCELL & CO., 


For particulars apply at Metropolitan Hotel or Gilsey 
House, New York 


GILSEY HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
| Corner of BROADWAY and TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 
BRESLIN, GARDNER & CO 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
NEW YORK, 
| Einbraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue overlooking 


$25 per 


Proprietors 


Proprietors 


Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh | 


Street. Theshouse is kept upon the European plan. 
JAS, L. MITCHELL, | 


FRANCIS KINZLER, § P8oprietors. 


THE WINDSOR. 


Everything which the largest experience and unlimited 
expense can produce to add to the comfort of guests can 
be found embodied in the Windsor 


Forty-sixth St., FIFTH AVENUE and Forty-seventh St 
Board, $5 per day 


HAWK & WETHERBEE, Proprietors. 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, Twenty third to Twenty fourth Street 
Opposite Madison Square, New York 


Hotel, making the locality the most pleasant and conve 


nient in the city The Hotel in warm weather is the 
coolest in New York, It is near all the principal theatres 
Horse railroads and omnibus lines communicate with 
every part of the city 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


(European Plan), 
SIXTEENTH STREET & IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH ST., N.Y 


Fancy Silks, Plain Colored Silks, Black 
Silks. 

Summer Novelties in French and English 

Dress Goods, Jaconets and Organdies, 


Cambrics, Percales, etc. 
GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE, 


Prior to taking the Semi-Annual Inventory 
Closing Sale of 
Promenade, Reception and Carriage Cos- 
tumes, Embroidered Batiste Suits and 
Polonais, Cashmere Jackets, etc., etc. 


Al GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
BATHING SULTS, 
NEW STYLES 
For Ladies and Misses 
Pique, Linen Duck and Cloth Suits for 
Boys (from 4 to 8 years old) 
Embroide:ed Pique Walkin, Coats. 
Furnishing Goods for Ladies, Misses and 

| Infants. 
| Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Outfits 
To Order at Short Notice 





Siaple and Fancy Mourning Goods, 
Suitable for Deep and Light Black 
Ladies’, Misses’ & Gentlemen’s Umbrellas, 
For Sun and Rain, 


| Parasols, for Carriage and Promenade 


N. B.—Mounting Done to Order 


| Furnishing Goods, Hosiery & Underwear, 


In Balbriggan, Silk, Lisle Thread, and Merino 


of every ce niption 


| Dress Shirts, Night Shirts 
Broadway crosses Fifth Avenue directly in front of the 






1& Cambric Shirts, 
Klannel Traveling Shirts, 
Bathing Suits an: Tights, 

Licen and Jean Draw ers, 
Linen Collars and Cuffs. 

Scarfs, Tics and Cravats, 


Fancy Li 


| Silk, Lisle Thread & Kid Gloves, ete., ete., 


Home of Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and other 


distinguished Literary and Diplomatic Celebrities 
965-1014 CHARLES Bb. FERRIN, Proprietor, 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, 


BROADWAY, N. Y 
LARGEST & FINEST IN THE WORLD. COST $2,500,000. 
$3, $3.50 & $4 PER DAY 
H. L. POWERS, Proprietor. 
Monte Cristo Cigar Manuractory.— Po- 
HALSKI & GUERRA, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine 


Havana Cigars, We guarantee entire satisfaction in 
quality and price of poods Samples sent to all parts, 
C. O. D.. with privilege to examine. PonaLsKi & GUERRA, 


83 William Street, N. Y 976-87 


The Best for Me 


Is that sewing-machine which I can use for hours 
together without injury, and which turns out the best 
work with the least trouble, The testimony of ladies is 
decisive on this point, and overwhelmingly in favor of the 


‘Wilcox & Gibbs sewing - machine 977-80 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perrv’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion, which is in every case infallible, and for his cele 
brated Comrepone and Pimpr® ReMepy, the great Skin 
Mepicin& for Pimples, Biack Heads or Flesh Worms ; or 
consult B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond 
Street, New York 968-80 


Dovean, Manufacturer and Importer of 
968-80 


YACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE TO 

RATES OF PASSAGE (including all necessaries for the 
trip): New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, or $110, 
currency. San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. San 
Francisco to Hong Kong, $200, gold 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North River, N. Y., as follows 

CITY OF PANAMA, Capt. ©. C. Lima, June 27, at 12 
noon. Freight and way passengers only 

ACAPULCO, Capt. J. M. Dow, Tuesday, July 7, at 12 noon. 

HENRY CHAUNCEY, Commodore A. G. Gray, July 18, 
at 12 noon. 

Extra steamers tor freight and way passengers will be 
dispatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require, STEAMERS LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO for 
JAPAN and CHINA as follows: 








GREAT REPUBLIC. .......ccccccccees JUNG 3%, 
And every alternate Saturday For freight or passage 
or further information apply at Company’s Olfice, on 
N.Y. H. J. BULLAY, Super- 
DayTon, Freight Agent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY 


One of the splendid boats of this line. 
DREW, ST. JOHN, or DEAN RICHMOND, 

will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot of Canal Street, at 6 p.m., 
daily (Sundays excepted), connecting at Albany with all 
railroad lines West, North and East. Returning, leaving 
Albany at 7 p.in., daily (Sundays excepted), or on the 
arrival of all evening trains from Sharon, Saratoga 
Springs and the West. 

Tickets can be had at the office on the dock ; 


intendent. G. H 


also at 


| 944 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; and 


Freight received until 
if 


Bagyage checked to destination 
the hour of departure. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfecits. 





A WEEK to Agents sure. Four New Patents. 
J. D. Nesnirt, Foxboro’, Mass. 976-83 








$525,000 drawn every 17 dave, commencing Januars 


8th, 1874 
} DU, 566060000 68504000004% . £100,000 
} NO SE Pree errr Err 50,000 
De xen 640040800006 DR deeeéeasee 25,000 
as 506i cestace oceteuns vanes 16,000 
| od. odkd och vicne¢esd ouuee wae 5,000 
897 other Prizes, amoutting to $100,000... Information 


furnished; orders filled: circulars sent free on applica 
tion. Spanish Bank Luis and Governments purchased 
Prices greatly reduced. While Tickets redu ed to $20 


' TAYLOR & CU., Banxees, 1) Wall St, New York. 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINETEENTH STREET 


I OOK ING-GLASSKS. 
4 


W. A. WILLARD, 177 Canal street, New York. tf 


REED THE SHIRT MAKER, 


43 THIRD AVENUE, ‘EW YORK. 


Sole Manufacturer of t 
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To order $12, $15 and $18 for Six. Sent, €. 0.D., 
to any Address. 
BOYS, $7.50, $9 and $10.50 for Six. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and 
Instructions for Self-Measurement, 
980.92 


Freeman, Gilleis & Co., 


20 West Fourteenth Street, between 5th 
and 6th Avenues, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FURNITURE. 


Large variety of Rich and Plain Furniture, which we are 
offering at very low prices. AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF PIAZZA AND SUMMER CHAIRs, FULL SIZED 
MUSQUITO NETS, $4.00. Also Agents for the Cosby 
Improved Bedstead, embracing in a bedstead for ordinary 
use ail the conveniences for nursing the sick without 











handling. Particularly adapted to cases of fever, paralysis, 
rheumatism, asthma, fractures and parturition, the neces 
sary functions can be performed without being taken 
from the bed 


1 i. oh rma ™ T° 
SHHHTS O8 
a 1 ’ 
CHOICE ¢ 
<—- - j 
MUSIC, 

Why throw away money on high priced Music? Any 
20 Half Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of 
One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered 
through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue, 
Agents wanted. Address, 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher 

974-86 439 3d Ave., New Y¥ ork. 


FIRE. 





The Best Quality 


AND 


LOWEST PRICE. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS PRICE-LIST. 
8 PARSELLS, 36 John Street, 
Pe New York. 
WARREN WARD & CO,, 
£2, MANUFACTURERS 
Aig or 





FURNITURE. 


Large vari ty of 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


RICH AND PLAIN 
FURNITURE 
DECORATIONS, & 








which are being offered 
at 
oa = EXTREMELY LOW’ 
: PRICES 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 





| 

| (Ee 
| | 

| 


$10. R. L. Wovoorr, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


{2 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
| 031-82 
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Au Bon Marche 


NOUVEAUTES. 





Rue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 


& 24; and Rue Velpeau, 


PARIS. 
GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. | 


Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the | 


House by the Quality and Real Bon Marche 
of Every Article Sold. 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well known Establish 
ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad 


and where they will tind the most complete 


SILK, SATINS, 


Cvery Description of Dress Goods. 


LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, etc., etc. 


973-8 


And 


N G L | S « TATTERDEMALIONS 
Only neglect to buy ENG 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes, 


If you want a shoe that 

CHANNE wont wear rasgea on 
— pretty fect, ladies 

insist on buying only these. You cau see the channelon 


the sole. 980-81 


TURKISH TOBACCOES. 


NHE undersigned company offers the finest Tu:kish 
tobaccoes for pipe and cigarette, imported and war 
ranted genuine, in stylish packing of 4¢ and ', Ibs., at 


$5.50 per lb. A most liberal discount will be all 
dealers, according to quantities 

We forward, free of charge, four different samples of the 
choicest Latakier, putup in most elegant boxes, against 
the remittance of $1 for ‘4 Ib., and $1.75 for lb 

Depots at A. HEN & CU., 43 Liberty Street, New York 
and RUHL BROS., 552 Montgomery Street, San Fran 
cisco, Cal. SYRIA TOBACUO CO., 

_ 980 83 78 & 80 Walker Street, N ¥. 


W to agents ¢ invas 
$50 PER EEK the hands saneek G3 

and Business Address Cards in the world 18 n pity sain 
ples sent free. Address, Manley, 316 Washington Stre —t, 
Boston, Mass 9SO 


eo) EACH WEEK, Agents wanted; particu 

ry 7 aq iarstree. J. Worth & Co., St. Louis, Mc 

YW » 
980.83 


wed to 


{ONSTANT EMPLOY MENT.—At home, Male or Fe 
male, $30a week warranted, No capital required 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free 
fe. return stamp, ©. Ross, Williamsburgh, N.Y 


JOHN RORBACH, 
MANUFACTURER OF 

TRUNKS TRAVELING BAGS, 

No. 521 Broadway, 

St. Nicholas Hotel Stores, New York. 

FACTORY, 

attention given to 


ETC,, 


NEWARK, N. J 
Particular Trunks for 


travel. 


European 
978-90 


KIT CARSON, by ie gomrade 2. 


Authentic and Authorized 1 ife published; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted everywhere. 20,000 
already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 

tf Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn 


i RES REE SE Le I eI ERIE FE 

PARQUET FLOORS. | 

The National Wood Man’f's Co. 

MANUFACTURERS of WOOD CARPETING. § 
942 BROADWAY. 

SEND STAMP FOR DESIGNS. t 














FRANK LESLIE’S 


“Ladys Journal,” 


THE MOST POPULAR 


FASHION AND STORY PAPER | FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 


PUBLISHED. 


Full of very interesting articles, etc., for ladies, 


CHATTY, LIVELY AND SPARKLING, 
IT HAS NO EQUAL 


Every lady about leaving town for the country or sea- 


side should not fail to take it with her, or have it for- | 


warded. Those residing in the country can have the 


‘Lady’s Journal” 


Forwarded promptly by remitting the subscription, viz. : 


$4 a Year. 
Address, plainly, 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


| Which = two splendid Cartoons—* NO 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


| 













| 
| Strength, and retains -~ its aromatic 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


DEGR 


AAF & T 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


AY LOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 





THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POT | 
Champion of the World. 


Perfection in the art of mak 


ing coffee at last attained 
This household won cyte 
colfee by steam and be 
water combined ; it never 
boils over, makes it vn hot 
water, does its own dripping, 


and in the shortest time on 
record distills coffee as clear 
as amber, extracts all its 
and nutritious prop 





erties, The only perfect working coffee pot ever offered 
to the public. “F cob size, copper bottoms and wire 
gauze strainers, 1 gal, $3; 3 qt $2.75 ; 2 at $2.50 ; 

| 1 qt., $2.25 ; sent to any address on receipt of price. Tin | 
bottoms, 50 cents less. Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or | 
nickle plated, furnis parr hotels and saloons to order. 


assortment of | 





Pictorial Charts 
' 


} 


Address, with | 


Circular 





| 693. 634, 686 Hudson, 779 Greenwich Street, and 10 


Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. 
for illustrated cire ula ar and terms 


DE WITT C. BROWN & CoO., | 
737 Broadway, New York City. ti 


KEHOE’S BOOK 


ON THE USE OF 


INDIAN CLUBS 


Send stamp | 





BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATEDWITH 31 ENGRAVINGS 
TAKEN FROM LIFE. BOUNDIN CLOTH 
BY MAIL PREPAIDON RECEIPT OF $1.25 
SIM.D KEHOE;II4 EAST 14T#ST N°? 











PLUCKY AGENTS. 


Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our | 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 


Terms and Catalogues free. 


| 
OUR COMBINATION PROS- > 


if EK. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y, 
-FIFT pel A | represents FIFTY differ- GD 
t BOOKS wanted in every Family. MM 
| BOOK KS est thing ever tried) Our Grand @ 
Sinte Combination represents =4 


VE distinct’ BIBLES—En h 
en Protestant and Catholic 
he tinest and most — ae lerec i =| 
aie American for fall 


ulars to SOHN K. POTTER — 
CO. iblishers, Philadelphia, Pa. PRE} 
979 Sz o 


GENTS Best G ods Lowest Prices, Largest Com 
F Inissions Novel : Call or send for 
11 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


Nathoual Ne reals Co., 3 
978 81 


AGENTS READ—One Canvasser made $240 
inone week. Samples sent tree to all Ad 


dress, W. H. CuicursTer, 267 Broadway, N.Y 976-79 





Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Styl, 8 02, $18; 607 
$15: 5 02., $1 04 $ ) 
Chains to mateh, $2, 
each, Send Stamp fe 
Circular. Orders. x ator 


geronefree. No Ag 
Express, COD. © ¥. 
= 5 WATCH FACTORY, 3.5 

New York. Box 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 
send goods free, 





- per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
= Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


962-1015 


A MONTH made manent with Stencil and Key 
Check outtits. Catalogue ¢ ye les free 
8. M. SPENCE i, 117 Hanover St, , Mass. [967-1018 


West Side Sian Warchouses, 





tu 





Abingdon Square, New York City, for Furniture Pianos 
Baggage, and other family properiyv., All goods placed in 
Most extensive. responsible and accom 
modating establishment in the United States. Cartage, 
owe and other expenses advanced when required, 
orders by post or otherwise promptly executed, 
t TAGGART, Owner and Manager; Office, 593 Hudson 
Street, near West Twel(th Street. 946-97 


separate rooms 


NOW READY, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


USE GETTING MAD ABOUT IT: or, 
Sensrp.E Docs wo are TAKING TIME BY 
tHE Padlock; and“ THINK OF YOUR | 
HEAD IN THE MORNING: on, Miss | 
CoLUMBIA AFTER SHE HAS BEEN ON HER | 





tsvuan Parrioric Tour oN THE Fourru ot 


Junty.”’ Also nearly fifty other Illustrations 


of great fun and piquant importance. 


There are also sixteen pages of the moste 
brilliant and original humorous reading 

by the first writers of the day. The lllus- 
transters | 


trations are all original—not 


from English Pictorials. but designed and | 
drawn by 


reputation. 


American artists of the highest 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. | 





| 60,000 Nore ¢€ 


Fourth Avenuz 
THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 


Spring-Beds, Etce., 


Of any House in the United States 
Retail at Whole 


which they offer to 


sale prices. 965-77 





That splendid New Field Game 
citement at Newport, Long Branch 


which created such an ex 
and elsewhere, last 


season, will be brought out this Spring, in sets of 8 differ 
ent styles, at the tollowing prices: $5, $12.50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1,000, As this beaut:tul game cannot 
be described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated 
catalogue containing rules and full description, free, to 
any one, on application. WEST & LEE, GAME CO, 


Worcester, Mass. 960-85 


. 
Magic Bette oo ! 
Wonderful! Curious! Amusing! 
25 cents a package; 5 assorted packages $1; one 
dozen assorted packages a? Sent to any addre 
paid, On receipt Of price iress 
CO) iP ANY 


PUZZLE 
975-87 755 Broadway, New York. 
7 
$00 A MONTH TO AGENTS 
ell the IMPROVED “ HOME SHUTTLE 
SE WING MACHINE, the only pract 
low-priced ‘* Lock Stitch” Sewing-Machine ever invent 


Address jth sa CLARK & Co., Bo 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ton, Mass.; New York 
Chicago, lll.; Louisville, Ky , 
077-56 


A Month to Agents. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Dian & Co., New Bedford, Mass. [946-97 


Magic for the Parlor ! 


Send a stamp for 8-page Price List, or 25c. for 120-page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 960-79 


ERVOUS DEBILITY, Aches and Pains in the 

Head and Back.—A Sufferer’s experience and means 
of self-cure given in a pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. Joun 
M. DacNa.t, 11 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. tt 





= FOR HEMORRHOIDS OR PILES 


BUCKEYE SALVE 


Is the only infallible specific, 
or recent origin, internal or external, whether attended 
with Prolapsus, Hemorrhage or Obstruction, Itchings, 
Warts and Eruptions of the lower end of the bowels, and 
- diseases of the Rectum, and all by external applica 
tion. Price $1 per bottle. Can be sent by mail 


W. B. WIGGS, Sole — 346 eben. N. *f 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


The Best Yet Invented. 


For Amateur or Business Purposes, 
and unsurpassed for general Job Printing 


Over 10,000 in Use. 


BENJ. O. WOODS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in every 
Ik scription of 


PRINTING MA‘'TERIAL. 


whether of long standing 





| 349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston. 


AGENTS—E. F. MacKusick, 6 Murray St., New York ; 
Kelley, Howell & Ludv M17 Market St., Philadelphia ; 
&. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe St, Chicago. Send tor Illus 
trated Catalogue. 


- | WORKING RD es + Somts, Ors 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions and valu 
able package of goods sent by mail on receipt of six cents 
Address, M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 969-81 





IORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
perspective glasses; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
m miles, Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis 





tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent bv 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N. ¥ ul 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World. 


Five Hundred Large Quarto L'ages 
Splendid Illustrations 


One Thousand 


This book has merit, 
45,000 Copies have been Sold! 


and is selling everywhere 


The new edition of 5,000 will be ready for delivery to 
our agents, Monday, April 6th, and thereafter we will keep 
a full supply 


four canvassers 
in their orders 
book 


and book agents generally, 


at once, and continue the canvass for this 


‘opies can be Sold 
This Season! 


ss, for terms, territory and outfit, 


United States Publishing sted 


13 it tba Place, New York 


s, postage | 


| 
7 
4 
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. ROGERS’ 
| ROGERS 





will send | Lesirge’s Cammnky CogNxer the 


“Jack Harkaway Out West Amon the Indians!” 
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DR. ROGERS’ 


Vegetable Worm Syrup 


A brave 
self, heroically ; 


CANNOT SEE HIS CHILD SUFFER. 


There is no other malady, incident to childhood, that is 
accompanied with more indescribable wretchedness to 
the li. Ue sufferers than that 


PRODUCED BY WORMS; 


man may suffer pain, when inflicted upon him 
but he 


; and when the parent fully comprehends the situation he 


will not delay a moment in securing the most prompt and 


efficient remedies to insure the expulsion of the intruders 


This remedy may be found in 
| 


DR. ROGERS’ VEGETABLE 
WORM SYRUP. 


Please bear in miud that 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP 
ROGERS’ WORM 8S: RUP 
ROGERS 


is the reliable preparation 
is a palatable preparation 
WORM SYRUP is liked by children 
WORM SYRUP positively destroys worms 
WORM SYRUP leaves no bad effects 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is highly recommended by phy 
sicians, and is unquestionably the BEST WORM SYRUP 
IN THE WORLD 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by all Druggists 
JOHN F, HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 Colle 


Proprietors, 


go Place, New York 


979.82 


RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS, 
GIBSON'S BUILDINGS, 


on «| Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth St. 


HESE Baths are the largest and most 
complete in this City. They combine the best fea 
tures of the two most noted and valuable systems of 
bathing—the Russian and Turkish. The Russian, in the 
application of vapor, and the manner of cleansing the 
skin, together with a series of douches and plunges, dias 
effecting relaxation and reaction, producing a powerful 
and invigorating effect; the Turkish, in the luxurious 
shampooing of the whole body 
The use of cold water does not involve sach violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process ; but, on the contrary, the sensa 
tions produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render 
these baths the means of real luxury. 


HOURS OF BATHING: 
From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS frum 7 
to 12 M. 


DAYS FOR LADIES: 


A. M 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 
9A. M. tol P. M. 
Bimate BERR. cccscccue soscce weesessebas $1.00 
i. Ce ETPe ere Le eet eeeades 5.00 
Fitteen Tickets..... Se cceseces 10.00 
Quarterly Subse riptions. b cectepeonecace ese 15.00 


EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. Some 
thing new and reliable. Write at once. COW 
GILL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 974 81 


GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 

week, or $100 forteited To persistent workers 
more. Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Reno, Eighth 
Street, Mate 958-1009 


P r e AD 

The TOLL-GATE! fete 

find! Address, with stamp, E. ©. ABBEY, Bull ala, ‘N ¥. 
974-1025 





The VENETIAN WAR- 

BLER imitates perfectly all the 

St o -“ Birds and Animais, 10 cts 
The V ANISHING € D—a card that will appear 
and disappear at the fra = of the performer—a won 
derful illusion, lb cts) The BLACK ART; or, Magic 
Made Easy—a book giving ever 100 of the b: st and latest 
tricks with cards, coins, sleight-of-hand, etc., a wonder/ul 
book, 25 ie ; or the three post paid by mail. 35 cts. Ad- 
dress, 0. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken, N. J. 978-80 


Elinor’s Chase, 


W. 0. STODDARD. 


4 startling Indian story, full of wonderful events, ad 
ventures and escapes out West. 

Every lover of good serial reading should commence 
with this story, which will only appear in No. 477 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


Chimney Corner. 


Issued July 6th. 


BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
ENTITLED 


“Who will Save Her?” 


WATTS PHILLIPS, 


lately commenced in this great Family Paper—FrRanK 
LESLIF’s CHIMNEY CoRNER—is Moet brilliantly written 

From the commencement to the finish the novel is of 
an intensely interesting characte 

Besides the above two splendid continued Stories, 
there will be found many Sketches of Travels, Scenes 
in Foreign Countrie Biographies, Selfimade Men, 
Short Stories, Games, Puzzles, ete., ete.— making FRaNK 
acknowledged American 


ANOTHER 


FAMILY PAPER, 
Single Copies, 10¢. each. Subscription, $4 a Year. 


Address— 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 





Will commence in No. 404 of Frank Leslie’s ‘* Boys’? & Girls’ Weekly,’* issued July 7th, 
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Just Reeccived, an Elegant 


Neek 
FANCY HOSIERY, 


“WAITE DUGK VESTS. 


THE CELEBRATED 
In Linen, Jean end Angola I a 
The BEST FITTING Prawers Mad 


E. A.NEWELL, 


27 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Waverley Place. 


- 
é 


J.W. JOHNSTON, 
SQ. GRAND:STREET, NB WIiYORK 


HOSIERY & MEN’S FURNISHING COODS, 





Six fine DRESS SHIRTS, of Wamsutta XX, for $13.50. 






8ix good DRESS SHIRTS, Masonville Muslin, for $12.00. 
Six good DRESS SHIRTS, of Harris Muslin, $9 

A good tit will be guaranteed by sending the following 

Measurements in i ‘ NS) of collar worn; measure 


froin centre of Shoulder alo arm to Knuckle of small 
finger; areund Chest W ist and Wrist. State number of 
Plaits: if for Studs, Spirals or Buttons; a of Cull 


onc NDERSHIRTS aud DRAW! RS ¢ at popular prices, 


CALENBERG, VAUPEL & C0'S 


CELEBRATED 
Woung America and Agraffe 


PIANOS. 


19 UNION SQUARE anp 335 WEST 36th STREET, N. \ 
OT3-80-4 





The Strongest, Purest & Best 
7 Mineral Water Known. 


A Powerful Oathartic and a 
Wonderful Tonic. 





CURES 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, Rheumatic 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism. 9 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
Drawings every 17 days ext drawin June 13th 
and 30th. 
782 Prize mot ing to £450.000 
1 Prize of ; 100,000 
1 Vrize of 50,000 
1 Vrize of. . aad . a 25.000 
1 Prize of.... nies 10.000 
2 Prizes of $5,000. eee 10,000 
10 Prizes of $1,000 each ....... ae 10,000 
89 Prizes of $500 each................ 44,500 
655 Prizes of $300 ea h.... . 196,500 
Whole tickets reduced to $20 “parts in proportion, 
Circulars with full information sent free. — ts for 
sale and prizes cashed by P. ¢ ner aud 


DEVLIN, Stati 
¥. 


Betioral Agent 30 Liberty St., N. 


The Last Chance 


FOR 


AN EASY FORTUNE! © 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 
IN AID OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF KENTUCKY. 
JULY Sist, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift.......... $250,000 





One Grand Cash Gift..........eeee eee 100,000 

One Grand Cash Gift.........se.000--.- 75,000 

One Grand Cash Gift. 50,000 

Ove Grand Cash Gift. err Tas 

5 Cash Gifts, $20 000 & ach. rere es 100,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each... --+ 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each... .. 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each.......... 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each.......... 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, * 3,000 each,......... 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each,........- 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each.......... 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts, 500 cach.......... 120,000 

500 Cash Gifts, BGO GER. 62. ccee 50,000 

19,000 Cash Gifts 50 each...... 950,000 
. 

Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash.... $2,500, 000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets............ $50 00 

POU cdeccddececcccce 25 00 

Tenth, or each coupon..... eS 5 00 

11 Whole Tickets for.......... 7 £00 00 

26 Tickets for......0.<.. , . .1,000.00 


For Tickets or Information, address 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, , 


Agent and Manager,’ 


Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., or 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


609 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Assortment 


Dressing. 





FRANK 


ZT assure 
eer Th 


PouiriciaAN--“" Oh you this new 


is, US 





party on my shoulders is of no weight. He 


SOLD BY 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





f ae an utter failure.” 





IF THE STOMACH IS WRONG. 


ALL IS WRONG. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent peiaed Aperient, 


ipon that organ, gently expe ull morbid matter 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


979-800 





-|goonRicH’s 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
4a Price, Only One Dollar.-@& } 









THE “PALAIS ROYAL” KID 
GLOVES. 


ity Orn ke 
——— 


buttons, $1.50, and the five-buttons, 
$2 a pair, are the best in the ~ = ot 





Handsome Fans in Pear 
Ebony, Silk aud Satin wi ie Li aC 
and choicest Painting Tortoise- 
Shell goods are imported from 


Naples—quite fine in design. Eng 
lish ‘garnet and Whitby jets in the 
most elegant and choice patterns 
old and Silver Bracelets, handsome Jewelry 

Goods can be ordered in the smallest quantity 








0 D. or by sending money direct. Country orders 
eceive partic ular attention 
GEORGE LISNER, 
P AL _ = OYAL,”’ corner Fourteenth Street and Broad 
New York oO 
THE 


WENCK 


Mm PERFUMES 








80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


MADE. 


‘LORD & TAYLOR, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. 








$6R% or Cards, La- 
bels, Envelopes, &« 
Business Men do their « ye Printing and A 
vertisin “‘Weys and Amateurs haf 


‘in. Manufacturers, 


CELS of for circular, BEY a oo. Mt 





H 6, GOODRICH, {ic3'w "tom si 


Imwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





THE PALAIS ROYAL” KID 
GLOVES are to be had in all shad 
at most reasonable prices Two 
button Glove cost $1.25; three 


| 980-81-0 





Ciilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY THE FINEST GOODS 


and, as it embraces what other 
and loud tone 
_ . The Freat | can be 
?rinting Presses.7%47,707" |< 

\S1140." Bic, 
, eiteha. 


ful amusement and money making. nthe stamp | 


eriden, Comm | 





BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Press Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


HEMMERS) 


(205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SECOND AND LAST 
|GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF Tit 


Masonic Relief Association 
OF NORFOLK, VA., 


| THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874. 


50,000 TICK ETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS, 


$250,000 ! 


| To be CGriven Away! 


Malt Ticket 


Whole Tickets, 210: £5.00; » oe r Tick 
ets, $2.60; Eleven Whole kets or 22 Hali ckets for | 
$100. Nod scount on le ul nt | 
For Tickets and Circulars t | information, apply 
|} to the Home Office, NORI OL K, v \.. or the Branch Office 
| of the Association (Room 25.) 78 & 80 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK CITY 
HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 











THE NEW SHONINGER ORGAN | 


We call attention to this Organ ‘as something new;” 


do not, having a sweet 
also many stops, a great 
produced on it 
dl Church, 


Send for Descripti 


variety of music 
It is well adapted to a Varlor o: 


e Catalogue 


B. SHONINGER & CO., 


977-85eowo NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


oR 3 ee Gt es ee I 
HENKELI ~ CO HOCK WINES 
Freres Clar W 
GIRAEF I 


| This story is a tale of the Australian wilds, full « 


2 
Which commeneed 


~ \ Single Copies, 6 Cte. ; 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sSsTEblL, PHNSsS. 


Sold by all dealers 


Wholesale 91 John St., N. ¥- 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


i a De OO'V A LT. . 
THE REMINCTON 
soa nluanins MACHINE CORP ass 


Warchouse, 


VE REMOVED TO THEIR ELEGANT NEW STORE 
No. 6 South Madison Square, New York, 
Kurtz Art Gallery), 
ONE DO FROM BROADWAY 173-tfo 





ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsi« 


, Germany 
100,000 tickets 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 


THEODOR ZSCHOCH 
P. O. Box 5594 116 Na 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 

143 BOWERY, and 111 NASSAU ST. 

PANTS TO ORDER, 
SUITS TO MEASURE.’ 


sau St., New York. 878-90 


S6. 


rill slowly Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
From 872 Broadway 
has ainhiiniael Gn ile 
NEW BUILDINGS, 


Black Cloth Suits to Measure. o 
‘ “ a 2 3 on Square, 
Kang’ fro m 


KURTZ. re 
oB A BOO CK 





s 
. 
‘Warehouse Engine. 
For Railways, Depots, Car- Works, Machine - Shops 
Lumber- Yards, Warehouses, Docks, ete Send for 
“ Record,” fe Engines for Cities and Towns All 
ids of Fire Department Supplies 


The Babcock Manufacturing Co., 
107 Broadway, New York ; 83 Washington St., 


si 
‘BOYS! ANOTHER NEW STORY!! 


Such a sti as will inte 


Chiees 0 





A DAY 
y GEORGE L, 


Employment forall. Patent Novelties 
k ELTON, 119 Nassau St.,N.Y. [941 92 


rest you immensely, 


The Young Bushranger, 


VANE ST. JOFIN, 


Commences in No. 10 of the very popular Boys’ Paper, 


THE 


Young American 


ISSUED 


Saturday, June 27th. 


adven. 
tures, daring escapes, et 


Three Yanke ee Boys Afloat 


©: eaaemiiaiaais Ah-Look, 
OF NEW BEDFORD, 


in No. 8 of THE YOUNG 


AMERICAN, is a wonderful story, giving the adven- 
tures and experit nees of Rpt: Yankee boys at sea and 
on land. We are happy to say that our American Boys 


Iclighted wi th it 


are highly 


There is no boys’ paner published in the world that is 
equal to THE YOUNG AMERICAN in size, and 
quantity of continued stories that will be found in this 


splendid paper 


haencsup ages $2.50a Year. 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, N. ¥ 

















